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Crystal Palace.—Arrange- 


ments ww op ending Saturday, January 28th. 

Mownpay. at 9. 

Tusespay Ps pat. Open at 10. Admission One 
Shilling ; Children under 12, Sixpence. 

Sarvapay. Openat 0. Concert. “Admission Halt- 
a-crown ; Children ¢ One Shilling. 

The Picture Gallery remains o Orchestral Band 
and Great Organ, Performances ily. 

The Camellias, Hyacinths, Primules, and other plants 
are in full bloom yey the Palace. 

— Open at 1-30 
by tickets. 


, 7, 
3,8 SI 








TWENTY-SECOND “REPORT OF THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE 


(KKommercial Bank of Lon- 


DON, for the half year ouatia Bist Dec., 1859. 
Ata half-yearly general meetin, the Shareholders, 
held at the banking-house, Loth ary, on Tuesday, the 
17th Jan., 1860—present, the Directors and forty-seven 
Proprietors—the advertisement calling the meeting was 
, and afterwards the following 
REPORT. 


The Directors have now to lay before the Shareholders 
of the Bank the Balance-sheet for the half year endin 
Bist Dec., 1859, exhibiting a net profit (including £1 old 
10s. 10d. brought forward from last bein year) of £15, 243 
9s. 2d., after paying all t, and 
making provision =! bad and doubsful debts. 

This eaxbles the D 1 a dividend 
= the half year, at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum, 

ble on and after the 28th instant. 

"The dividend will absorb £10,500, and after allowing 
£3,458 4s. 11d. for rebate on current bills not yet due, a 
balance “ti, 285 4s. 3d. will remain to be carried for- 
ward to the next half-yearly account. 

Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, Esq., M.P., having re- 
one his seat in the direetion, James Clay, Esq., M.P., 

0 is a duly qualified Proprietor, offers himself as a 
candidate for the vacant seat, pursuant to notice. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, 














Dr. Balance-sheet to Dec. 31, 1859, 
Capital subscribed . . . £1,500,000 
Capital paid up, 20/.each on 15,000 shares £300,000 0 0 
- Guarantee fund. . 000 0 0 
Balance due to the customers of the 
I oo « » S884 8 2 
Balance of undivided ‘pro. 
fit, June 30, 1859 . . 1,014 10 10 
Net profit for the half year 
ending Dec, 31, 1859, 
after paying Income tax 
and deducting all charges 
and expenses, and mak- 
ing provision for bad and 
doubtful debts. . . .14,228 18 4 
— 15,243 9 2 


£1,316,557 17 4 


Cr. 

Cash in the Bank and at call, at the 
Bank of England, Exchequer Bills, 
— Bonds, and repens Securi- 


£207,405 15 10 
Bills’ discounted, loans on " stock, and 





other securities . - 1,106,152 1 6 

Strong-room, fittings, ‘and furniture 

(premises held on lease) . . . . 3,000 0 0 
1,316,557 17 4 


Dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum, for the half 7 ter Dec. 
859 . £10,500 0 0 


3,458 411 
1,285 4 3 


"£15,243 9 2 


Balance brought down . . £16,248 9 2 
The Report and Balanee-sheet having been read, 


1, It was ) Resehved—‘Thes the Report and Balance- 
sheet just read be approved, printed, and circulated 
amongst the Proprietors 
The Chairman, Mark Hunter, Esq., on the part of the 
Po rs, dec'ared a dividend on the paid-up capital of 
the poor oA —— of a per cent. per annum for 
5 ‘om 
efast caterdcy tartan, ncome tax, payable on and 
2, Resolved. 


Rebate of interest on current bilis car- 
ried to Profit and Loss New Account, 
Balance carried to next half years. . . 


“eee 





—That y wohony Clay, Esq., M.P., be elected 


a diverter of Sin Meal, in the room of Edward Stilling- 


— Gerley. 
esolved— hat ihe’ ey of this meeting be pre- 
mF to the Chai for oe attention 
to the affairs of the Bank ¢ phe the past yea’ 
wil Resolved —That the best eee the Shareholders 
be given to the Manager, Mr. Cut 
MARK HUNTER, Chairman. 


ommercial Bank of Lon- 


DON.—The DIRECTORS HEREBY GIVB 
NOTICE, That a DIVIDEND on the paid-up Capital 
of the Company, at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum, 
for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1559, free from income 
tax, will be payable at be] o Sete eee in Lothbury, 
on and after SATURDAY, the 28th inst 

By > of the Board, 
Dated Jan. 17, 1360. A. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 


Highth R eport of the City 
BANK, LONDON. 
At a General Meeting ‘of the Shareholders, held at 
the London Tavern, on TUESDAY, Jan. 17, 1960— 
Alderman Sir ROBERT WALTER GARDEN, 


Chairman. 
PETER BELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
DIRECTORS, 











Peter Bell, . 
> —- w. — 
enr rs le 
w illiam Gardner, Esq. 
John Hackblock, Esq. 
John Jones, Esq. 
Andrew Lawrie, 
John Lidgett, = 
Robert Lloyd, 
William Macna' 
Jonathan Thorp, 
John Vanner, 

Tur Manacer—A. J. White, 2 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Pearce, Phillips, ickworth, 
and Pearce— 

The following Report was presented : 
The Directors have now to place before the Pro. 
— a report of the state of the Bank on the 3st 
of December last. 
the annexed Statements of Account the Share- 
ee Sm the usual ion of the 
expenses 0! ear, the | o 
cost of the Bank buildi “apa making iberal allow- 
ance for bad and doub debts, an pA ghey 
bills discounted not yet due, the sum of £17,079 19s. 


htan, Esq. 


remains — from which the Lae 
determined, after mature deliberation, to declare a 
Dividend for the a half-year at the rate of £6 per 
om J ap Folly ow tax, appro- 
ris, aro ory A carry forward the surplus, 
= ~" e > credit of the ‘New t 
ytd ten further appropriation at Mid- 

—t ~a bey 


e Directors hope that by Bs 
tinue to exert themselves to 
— ae ae Cae a aid in still further augmenting 

witve Di Dividend will be payable on and after the 24th 
ns 


After Se o Register of Peetien and “ Re- 
of Transfers,” had been ray eng: ot im- 


ank, 
yor’ and accounts, and 
ly that the report now 


was declared, for the period 


gister 
pressing: thereupon the 
Secretary read the 
It was resolved w 
read be received and naesiea 
Whereupon a divide 


ending the 31st December last, at and after the rate of 


That the best thanks of the meeti: 
are due to the 
Manager for his zealous and valua 


#6 per cent. per annum, free a tax. 
due, and are ar. 7 given, to the 
great services to t ank, 

e services, and 
for the cpceeins attention which he > bas devoted to 
the interests of the Bank. 


It was then resolved un: 

meeting are cutocaty 
That Ly best thanks of this mee’ 
That the thanks o of the a are peopemnes 


to Mr. Worth, the urbani 
courtesy with ‘which he di: a duties in wus 
"I That the ta ae ating be 
y con 

" mm. A and Owen Lewis for thelr 
careful oe eeee wile a its of the 

ROBERT W. tte CARDEN, Chairman. 

from the Minutes. : 
Cc. J. WORTH, Secretary. 





THE CITY BANK, LONDON. 
Liabilities and ay Dec, 31, 1859. 


To aid up, ‘Zo yvete 
ee anne saves o We pms +. £300,000 0 
33,000 0 


pe ensues feeble pone 
To amount due by the Beak oi curren 
«seve ee 8222076 11 11 
ance of 


. £2,663 2 0 


Since added............. 7.26200 10 7 





ax 215 4 6 4 ‘ 

By Exchequer Bills and East India 

By other securities, i including bilis dis- 
counted and loans — 

By building, furniture, and fixtures...... 

a v7! yantead at Bank ¢ of « Eagan 











toa y, directors’ . 
tion, proportion of building e: 
allowance for bad and doubtful debts, 
GmcomME AX, HC. ciseseccecseccccgeeeerecseeee £9,221 3 3 
To amount carried to profit and loss, 
new account, rebate on bills dis- 
counted, not yet due ..............0. 23,571 9 G 
To dividend account for the paymen at of 
a dividend at the rate of £6 per cen 
per annum upon er mapey hs the amount 
of paid-up capital upon 6,000 shares.. 9,000 0 0 
To undivided profit sansferved to ~— 
and loss new account. sesecesese 8,079 19 10 
By Balance brought d >. viz. panes = 
y Balance own, : 
Surplus brought 
—_ om. last half- 
o ececece cone +e a 008: 2 0 
Since added oe ccendee ee 26,200 10 7 
——————_ 28,872 12 7 
£28,872 12 7 
e, the above 


We have comactnnl, opt do a 
accounts, 


N 
owEk LEWIS, } Auditors. 
London, Jan. 11, 1860. 


The City Bank. Corner of 
Finch-lane, Threadneedie-street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1855. 
Subscribed capital ..............2600,000 





Paid-up capital............++..-+ 800,000 
Current Accounts are made up to the 30th of June 
of December in each year; and if the 


é 
g 


business 
London, Jan. 17, 1860, 
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The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 


[Jan. 21, 1860. 
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SPECIAL N : 


_ Messrs tegen eat ies Sal ay 


effected on or les tes lst yoy 1860, will 
receive Six Years’ ‘Additions at the Division of Profits 
EDINBURGH. 


es 1865. 
Scottish 4 Life 


= ag 

The Profits are every 
wholly belong to to the of the Society. The 
Inst dviaion took place at Int March, 1669, and from 
the results of it is taken the following 

EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS :— 

A Policy for 1000/., dated ist March, 1832, is now 
increased to 1654. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these 
additions mey be surrendered to the Society for a 

present poyment. ol 1 363 17s, 8d.; or,such surrender 
redeem the entire pre 


met omen ta 8. AIDE 


would. wot or tule the par rs reset payne 4 
’ a = nt paymen 
Polio, ., = 1 

future triennial 


The Existing jaded amount to .. £5,272,367 


The Annual Revenue a 137,240 
The Accumulated Fund (arising solely 
from the Contributionsof Members).. 1,194,657 


ROBERT ¢3 RISTIE, Manager. 
N , Secretary. 


wM. 
London Office, 26, POULTRY, E.C, 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


N ational Provident Insti- 


TUTION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVEs, 
ANNUITIES, &c. 





Established Sewer 1835. 
Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, * Raq.. C 
Charles Lushingtun, Esq. : Deputy Chairman. 
John Bradbury. Esq. Ingham, ~~ aM - 
Thomas Castle, a Charles Reed, Esq , F 
Richard Fall, Robert 8h R "wg 
John Feltham, E $q- 


. Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. tneries 3 Whetham, ie. 
les Good, Esq 


Physicians. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L 3. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of England. 


Solicitor. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq, 


Chasiee Ansell Esq ERS. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 





LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the mae of the Directors for the 
year 1859 :--- 
Number of new policies issued . . 952 
Assuring the Stmof. . .. . £491,026 10 7 
Producing an annua! income of 16,781 5 4 
Making the totakannua! income, after 
deducting £50,112 annual abatement 
in premiums. . - 283,54 5 3 
Total number of Policies issued 22,586. 
a oe om in ciaims by the decease 
trom the 
br the institution in December, 1835. 919.103 10 4 


Amonnt of accumulated fund . . . «£1,755,635 6 11 


The effect of the successful Operation of the society 
during the whole period of its existence may be best ex- 
hibited by recapitulating the declared surpluses at the 
four investigations made up to this time. 


s. d. 

For the 7 years ending 1842, the surplus was 32,074 ll 6 
5 th er p- 86,122 8 8 

5 ” 1852, ” 

5 ” 1857 gs » $45,034 3 11 


The directors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
after payment of One year’s premium, and they believe 
that their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

‘The prospectus, with the last report of the directors, 
— with illustrations of the profits for the five years 
tions by wt 20th November, 1857, may be had on applica- 
which it _ aoe that pee on the 
premiums range from 11 per cent. to rcent,, aid 
that in one inst the is extinct. Instances 
«= the bonuses are also shown. 
whose fall due on the Ist of Janu. 

ane reminded chat vs same must be paid within 


days from 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
January, 1860, 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 











ank of Deposit—(Esta- 

blished a.p. AttAiee ion con® ay ay L East, 

LONDON S Ww. the Halt-yearty 
ye at the rate 


on De- 
port scomants, ethos at Pipecember a sonaundy te de. 
liyery, and payable daily between the hours of 10 and 4. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
10th January, 1860. 

Parties desirous of investing —~, are requested to 

examine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. 

Prospeetuses and forms sent free on application. 


T* District een, Bank 





eg te 67, om eed STRE LONDON. 
p> og ¢ teers “ane 
make it evident that an a extension of th princites, 
= a. will will prove beh" ad- 

"The tte provielay 
Savings recei 

atjone time) ow ah One Penny to 1 ‘ake ry 
gregate amount to be to the 
usual ts, on withdraw ary sav- 
ings banks. JOHN SHE Actuary. 








J 


BONUS DIVISION. ) 
G lobe Insurance, Cornhill 
and CHARING CRUSS, LONDON. 
Estasuisnen 1303. 
Capital ONE MILLION, all paid-up and Invested. 


The followin 


cruing on GLOBE PARTE IPATING LIFE Ag Berets. y 





are exam mples of the PROFITS ac-. 


A Pure Pale Sherry 


C diz. >A para character, 38s. per dozen 


- We receive a regular and direct shipment of this 
TEN DENBY, BRETT & ¢ Importers, Old Furnival s 


au- de - Vie—This Pure 


h only 16s. per gallon, is de- 
monstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from 

acidity, _ avery superior to recent importations of 

In | French bottles, 34s. per dozen 
































CIES under the BONUS d ed ag at 3ist 
cember, 1858 :— 
Bonus applied 
Age at/Original | Original; Gom-, 
Bie sn, | Asmat | pete 07 [Dee 
ps ears) 
Policy. in force.fto Policy.| CASH. 
Sr eanal 
25 Yrs.| £1000 (421 926 Years] £72 [£27 17 
35 1000 28 266 oe 72 32 15 
»o 1000 321506 , 72 35 7 
50 e 1000 612 66 be 72 42 9 
( Policies of One to Five complete Years participate in 


proportion. ) 

The above Profits are equivalent—if added to the 
Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at Death equal to One 
Pound Four per Cent. per Annum on the 
Sum Insured for each of Pthe completed years of the 
Policy:—Or, if taken as an Immediate Cash Pay- 
ment, is, at most ages, considerably more than Qne 
Year’s Premium. 

The Bonus Periods are FIVE Years, and the Rates 
of Life Premiums, whether with or without Profits, 
very economical. 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, aud 
REVERSIONARY business 

WILLIAM N EWMARCH, 


*,* No Charge for Volunteer and Militia “= Lal 
For upwards of Thirty years No Extra | 
has been charged by the Glove for service in nA 


bite * and in Volunteer Corps in the United 

:| Pelican Life Insurance 
COMPANY. Established in 1797. 

70, LOMBARD STREET, ciao 57, CHARING 


CROSS, Westal 


D [RECT CTORS. 
weve Lancelot Holland, 


Wm. Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., 
F.R3S. 








Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 


William Cotton, D.C.L., 
John Ds avis, Esq 
° vg 8, . 
Jas Gordon, M.D., 


F.R. r Maton Shaw, 2 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Matthew W . 

Esq., M.P. Wyvill,jun., qi. P. 

This Company offers PE na. SECURITY. 

MODEKATE KATES of Premium with Participa- 
tion in Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW_ RATES without participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life ~~ en 
approved Security, in sums of not less than £500 

BONUS OF 1861. 
ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July, 1861, 
ou the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the 
next division of Profits. 
‘ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


a ESTABLISHED 1838. 


Victoria and Legal 











and 


PANY, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
The Business of the Company embraces every descrip- 
tion of risk connected with Life Assurance. 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till 
death, or halfthe Premiums for five years, on policies 
taken out for the whole of life. 

Advances in sennenian: with Life Assurance are 
made on advan either en real or per- 
sonal security. “WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


(5 cology: .—King’s College, 


Pont eae —Professor Tennant, F.G.S 





LoGY. on on FRIDAY MORNLNG, JANUARY 27th, 

at nine o'clock. They -_ be continued on each 
gw and Friday, at the comehous, 

Fee £2 12s. 6d. hk. W..J8LF, D.D. Principal 








articles cf luxury and value purchasable 

season, none can be obtained ws the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
At nourishes the routs and wef of £ hair, imparts 
the most delightful coolness, with an agreeable fra- 
grance of cong and, at ‘this of the yess, 
prevents hair from falling off, or, if already too 
thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress, 
and svon restore it again. Those who really desire to 


use it daily. 
the hair, freeing it from seurf, a 
haii, whiskers, and moustaches. 
of 30 years. No aeons nt y= on equal it. 
3. 6d. = fg na te Oe Ni 

and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, 
North, Strand, W.C. 


tabtiabed, aprynnds 
blished upwards 


BROWN AND POLSON’S SS” 
Patent Corn Flour, pre- 
ferred . the best Arrowroot. Delicious 


in. Puadings, Custards, e, Cake, &c,, and 
Especially Suited to -» Delicacy of Children and 
Invalids. 


The Lancet ~-" (s a is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” Trade Mark aud Recipes on. each 


Packet, 4, 3, and Ay. Obtain it where interior articles 
are not substituted. From Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectiovers, and Corn Dealers.—Paisiey, Dublin; 774, 
| Market-st., Manchester; & 24, lronmonger-lane, Londov, 





COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM- | 


a COURSE UF LECTURES ON ‘Gho- 


Christmas Toilette Requisite 


and New Year's Gift.—Among the  nan| 


have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, shouid | 
It is also celebrated for strengthening 


Price | 


pene ‘ached in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY ETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 
NOTIC 


‘Te induce a trial of South 


African Wines at 20s. and 24s. per doz., bottles. 
| included, (the consumption of which has now reached 
420,000 dozen per aunum—vide “Board of Trade 
Returns” ee) s . by containing four samples, sealed and 
labelled, 1 be forwarded on receipt of THIRTY 
POST. AGE STAMTS. viz. :— 

Half-pint Bottle of best South African Sherry, 

Half-pint Bottle of best South African Port, 

lalf-pint Bottle of best South African Madeira, 

Half-piat Bottle of best South African Amontillado, 

Bottles and Case included. 

COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon. 

BEST GIN, full tom Us 8. 3d. pet gall ——. 
ee THONY y BROUGH, Win Wine ane Spirit 

Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C 


A"sopp's Pale Ale.—Re- 


commended by Baron Liebig, and all the Faculty, 
in the finest condition, direct from the New Brewery 
at Burton-on-Trent, may now be had of Messrs. Harring- 
ton, Parker, and Co., who have =e the PRICE 


of this highi 
4s. 6d. per dozen, IMPERIAL PINTS. 
2s. 9d, per dosen, IMPERIAL HALF PINTS. 
Messrs. HARR:NGTON, PARKER, & CO., also 
supply Allsopp’s Ales in aa He i leen allons and 
upwards. L MALL 8.W. 


SP piced Breakfast Tongues, 


oar -F or 3s. 6d. per half dozen. Cheddar 

4d. per ib. Osborne’s Veat- 

par fe mee ‘ast Bacon, &d. per ib. by the half side. 
Butters in etka at reasonablerates. A saving of 
15 per cent. is effucted by the purchaser at this esta- 
blishment on all first-class provisions. Packages gratis. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSBORNE 

HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, £.C. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Teas and Coffees in Eng- 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 8 » 
| Tea Merchants, 8, 2s Sa 25-10 Street, City. Good 
strong useful Lea, 2s 2s. 10d., 33. and 4s.; rich 
Souc! , Bs. 8d., 33. ,» and 4s. lure Cotfees, ls., 
| 1s. 2d., Mae is dant Is. 6d., and 1s. Sd. Tea and 
| Coffee to the value of 403. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market town in England. A price 
current free. Sugars at market prices. All goods 
cariiage-free within eight miles of the City. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 


Nae of Injunction.— 


ssthemel = ree of this anaes Fish Sauce 
particularly requested to observe that none is 
poem but that which bears the back label with the 
name of WiLL1aM yee as well as the front label 
signed “ &lizabet. enby,” and that for further 
| security, on tbonsehet every bottle of the Genuine 
| Sauce will henceforward appear an additional label, 
printed in green and red, us follows :—* This notice 
| will be affixed to Lazenby’ 3s Harvey's Sauce, prepared 
| Be the original warehouse, in addition to he well- 
| — Iabels, Tinos are prnaned against yitenen 
y # perpetual in ction in Chancery of 9th Jub 
1858. ”—6, Edward-street, Vortman. ro Mg Londov, % 





























field Patent Starch, see that you get it, as 
inferior kinds are often substituted. Solf b by a all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c.,&c. . WOT HERSPOON and 
| Co., Glasgow and ‘London. 


ATTIRE FOR THE SEASON. 
Lawrence Hyam has to an- 


nounce his preparations for the Autumn end 
Winter. Gentlemen wn mane find his 5 
ments for i di lete in every de- 
partment. The praduaslens of the various Manufac- 
turers exceed, in Variety of design and material, those 
of all former years. 


a HYAM’S OVERCOATS, 
f the LATEST FASHION, comprising . the 
INVERNESS CAPE, the ALBERT, the CLAREN- 
DON, the SAC, &c., are made from the most suitable 
materials, and in the stropgest manner. 21s, 30s., 
| 42s., 50s 
Pah RENCE HYAM’S WALKING DRESS, 
and SURTOUT COATS,—sound in material 
and make, exuct in fit, and fashionably <quanet = 
| finished.—Surtout and Dress Coats, 26s. an 
| Walking Coats, from 14s. to 35s. 
| )AWRENCE HYAM’S VESTS, in 
Cloth, Silk, Satins, Tweeds, &c., ‘aie for 
ordinary wear or. dress purposes, faultiess in design 
and material, varying in price, trom 4s. 6d. te 21s. 
AWRENCE HYAM’S TROUS ER mq 
celebrated for their true and comiortable fit, 
made of the strongest and newest fabrics. —Prices, 
h | 10s, 6d., 12s., - 6d., 17s., 21s. 
wy EsTastisumMent— 
36, ghacecHunel STREET. 


West Enp Esras.isument— 
189 anv 190, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


of Gar- 











When y you ask for Glen-. 





Nain i anal elit renin 








Jan. 21, 1360.| 


The Leader and Saturday Analyst. 
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ymnastics. Applied to 
the Prevention and Relief of Spinal Curvature 
formities. 

= emesians now established at 29, Leicester- 
square, where an entirely new system for the preven- 
tion of deformities is carried out under the ee 
intendence of an experienced mnastic oe ‘or 
particulars apply to the Prop’ etor, Mr. Heather 3 
99, Leicester-square, Anatomical Mechanician to 

n. 





’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
— aoe Is. 114d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


his preparation is one of 


nefits which the science of modern chem- 
istry Rey upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of 
acure for the Gout was conside a romance; but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine isso fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
claims this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
of diet or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all medicine vendors. Observe “ as 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
Stamp. 


Fileetrical influence 


Health and Disease, Just published, price 1s., 
free b t for 13 stamps, SECOND LIFE; or, 
Electrical Nervous Force: a Medical Work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debility, 
and the distressing ulterior consequences to which 
they lead; with practical observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in 
constitutions relaxed or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note-book of a Registered Medical Prac- 
titioner of twenty years’ standing. Bow 

Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest teachings of physiology. 
By the most obvious indication it admits of being 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies are 
identical; hence, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 

larities of any kind, the nervous system has become | 
Tebilitated, paral ysed, or exhausted, and the patient | 
brought to a condition little short of total prostration, | 





in 





then, by the action of electricity, imparting certainty | - 


and efficacy to medical treatment, he can re- | 
invigorated, and his health re-established to a degree | 
almost warranting the designation of Second Life. 


Published by the author, and may be had of Mann | I 


39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 


r. Kahn’s Magnificent 


ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, top of the Hay- 
market (acknowledged by the whole of the press to 
be the most useful and instructive of any in existence) 
is open daily for Gentlemen only, from 12 to 5, and 
from 7 till 10. Admission, One Shilling. Deserip- 
tive handbooks gratis. Dr. Kahn's Popular Lec- 
tures on the “Philosophy of Marriage,” daily at 3 
and 8 o’clock precisely. Syttasvs—Happy and 
Unhappy Unions, and their Causes—Youthful Vices 
and Indiscretions, and their Results—Disqualifica- 
tions for Marriage, and their Cure—the Physiology 
of Reproduction—Self-inflicted miseries — Sterility and 
its Causes—How to secure Moral and Physical Hap- 
piness. 

N.B. Dr, Kahn's Treatise on the above subjects, 
entitled “ The Philosophy of Marriage,” sent post- 
Tree, on receipt of 12 stamps, direct from the author, 
17, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 


CERTAIN MEANS OF SELF CURE. 


A® Act of Charity. A Gen- 


tleman having been cured of nervous debility 
ef long standing, the result of early errors, and after 
much mental and borily suffering, thinks it but 
charitable to render such information to others 
similarly situated as may restore them to health 
without exposure. Fall particulars sent to any 
address, by yonomeg= A postage Ty to prepay 
[aot Address THOMAS HOWARD, Esq., Clive- 
house, near Birmingham. 





| 





Med ical Advice.—Dr. 


LA’MERT, Registered 1L.S.A., Honorary 
Member of the London Hospital Medical Society, M.D. 
of the University of Erlangen, &c., may be CON- 
SULTED on all Cases of Debility, Nervousness, and 
the infirmities of Youth and Maturity, from 11 till 2° 
and from 6 till 8, at his residence, 37, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE, LONDON. 

Dr. La’MERT has just published, price Sixpence, with 
nu nerous = eels and Cases,a New Edition of his 
Work entitied, 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 
which will be sent free, in a sealed envelope, by Mann, 
39, Cornhill, London, or by the Author, to any address, 
for eight stamps. Contents : 

Manhood—True and False Morality. Marriage in its 
Moral, Social, and Physical Relations, Spermatorrheea. 
Importance of Moral Discipline. Treatment of Ner- 
vous Diseases.— Dangerous Results of various Hazardous 
Specifics. The Author’s Principles of Treatment: 
Medical, Dietetic, and General, derived from Twenty 
Sears’ successful practice. 


Ty ‘ 

A Boon to Nervous Suf- 
‘ FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 
Gratuitous Circulation, A Nervous Screener having 
been effectually cured of Nervous Debility, Loss of 
Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and Indigestion, 
by following the instructions given in the MEDICAL 

UIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of others, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 
receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 
copy of the book, containing every information | 
required, Address, James Waxtacz, Esq., Wiltord | 
House, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, London, W.C. | 
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(Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Editions of 


OBERON and IL BARBIERE 
FANTAISIES BY THIS POPULAR COMPOSER. 


CRAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRAC- 

TICE and EXERCISES for the PIANOFORTE, 
In Parts, 5s. and 6s. each. 

These Exercises form the Standard Studies in all 

Musical Academies of Europe. M. Thal 5 - 

dale Bennett, C. Halle, Rubenstein, Mmes. ard, 

Pleyel, and other Pianistes, have employed them in 

their general course of practice. 


NEW SONG * 
ie: er:  Joun Halifax.” 
DINAH .. « » “Adam Bede.” 
HETTY 


oo se Do. 
LITTLE SOPHY. ,, “ What wil) he do with it?” 
Written and we G. LINLEY. 
-@ 


W. MAYNARD'S ART OF SINGING, 
AFTER THE METHOD OF THE BEST ITALIAN 
MASTERS. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, 
From W. Chappell’s “Po ular Music of the Olden 
Time,” with Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
G. A. Macrarren. In Parts, containing Twelve 
Sone’, 4s. each; or in Single Songs, 1s. each. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


ianofortes.—Cramer, 


BEALE, AND CO. Every description_for 
Sale or Hire. Cramer, Beale, and Co. are the Pro- 
etors of the NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
*ITANOFORTE. 
HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., are the chief onente 
for Alexandre and Sou’s NEW MODEL HARMO- 
NIUM. Every variety. 
CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT 
STREET, anv 67, CONDUIT STREET. 


m: = 
oes your Tailor fit you? 
TRY J. SMITH, 38, Lombard.street, E.C.— 

SOLFERINO TROUSERS, all Wool, of the Newest 
Jesigns, in endless Variety, to order, 16s. Observe 
the address, 38, Lombard-street, 
he Surplice Shirt (ac- 
knowledged as the most comfortable and durable 
Shirt ever yet produced), made to measure, 6s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, Cards for self-measure- 
ment. JOHN SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxford-st., W. 


reenhall, maker of the 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
Oxford-street, London, W. (Two doors west of the 
Circus.) Overcoats, £2 2s, Frock Coats, £2 10s, 
Dress Coats £2 10s., Morning Coats £2 28., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 Is. 325, Oxford-st., W. 


‘['eeth without Springs. By 


Her Majesty's Koyal Letters Patent. Improper 
Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may be 
avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly con- 
structed and of pure Materials. Messrs. GABRIEL, 
the Old-Established Dentists’ Treatise on the Loss and 
best means of Restoring the Teeth, explains their 
System of supplying Artificial Masticators with Vul- 
canised Gum-coloured India Rubber as a base; no 

















metal whatsoever is ae and wires are 
entirely dispensed with, while a ly increased 
amount of suction is obtained, together with the best 


materials and first-class workmanship, at less than 
half the ordinary cost.—" Gabriel’s Treatise is of im- 
portance to all requiring the dentist’s aid, and ema- 
ee such a source, it may be confidently relied 
on.—Unrrep Service Gazetrrse.—* Taousands requir- 
ing artificial teeth are de from consulting a 
dentist, tearing the anticipated cost, or dread of 
fa:lure—To all such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Trea- 
tise.’"—Civm Seavice Gazetre. 

Published by Messrs. Gapaixt (gratis on application, 
or sent on receipt of three postage stamps), at their 
establishments,—33, Ludgate-hill, and 110, Regent- 
street, London. Observe name and numbers particu- 
larly) ; and 134, Duke street, Liverpool. 


rize Medal Liquid Hair 


Dye. Only one application. Instantaneous, 

Indelible, Ilarmless and ntless. In cases, post 

, 38, 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“Mr, Langdale’s preparation: are, to our mind, the 
most ber eeree pee’ uctionsof Modern Chemistry.” 
—Illustrated L n News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products ot 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproduction of the Hair. — Mr. Langdale 
guarantees his QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 
gregoess. strengthening weak hair, and preventing 
ts falling off; most effectual in the growth of whiskers, 
moustachios, &c. The money immediately returned 
if not effectual. Post free for 26. 6d. in Stamps.— 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden. 

E. ¥. LANGUALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever uced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath. 
Post free from the Laboratory, 72, Matton Garden, 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps, 








enson’s Watches. “ Per- 


we en oe oe 
Send two stamps for eWareh 
Pamphlet.) Watches sent to all parts of the W. 
free per Post. 33 and 34, Ludgate hill, London, B.C. 

FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 

Second-hand Fireproof 

Safes, the most extensive assortment by Milner 
and other eminent Makers, at half the pr new. 
Dimen in and 


ice of 
23 10s ren Gitth FITHS, 33, Old Ouenge, ee, 
Paul's, Ww ‘hand Safes by Milner 








, EC. anted, -hand 
or Mordan. 
NOTICE.—Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. : 





enders, Stoves, Fire-irons, 
and CHIMNEY PIECES.—Ruyers of the above 


are uested before finaliy deciding, to Ww 
LIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW- boat 
tain such FENDER VES, 


an assortment of 

RANGES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
ee moe Oy my as cannot be ap- 
proac elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of work saadipe . 

stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
£3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £23 15s. to £11; ditto, with 
rich ormolu from £2 lis. to £18; chimney 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the 
set to £44s. The BURTON and all ciher PATENT 
STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


edsteads, Baths, and 


LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX 
LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the 
SEPARATE DISPLAY of LAMPS, BAT aud 
METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The stock of each 
once the largest, newest, most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices 


with those that haye tended to m his 
establishment the most disti in this country. 
Bedsteads, from................ 2s, 6d. to £20 0 each. 
Shower Baths, from.......... 8s. Od. to £60 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur) from 63. 0d.to £77 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Oviza Oil...........0....00 4s. per gallon. 


utlery, warranted.—The 


most varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 3}-inch ivory- 
handicd table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s, ; if to balance, 6d. per 
dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair, larger sizes, from 
20s, to 27s. Gd. per dozen: extra fine ivory, 33s. ; if with 
sliver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white bone table knives, 6s. 
rdosen; desserts 5s.; carvers, %s. 3d. per pair; black 
orn table knives, 7s, 4d. per dosen; 6s. ; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handied table knives and 
forks, Gs. per dozen; table steels. from ls. each. The 
largest stock in «xisteuce of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 
carvers. Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


William S. Burton’s Gene- 


ral Furnishing Ironmon Catalogue cme 


be had gratis, and free tains 
of 400 rtf ~* 


y . Iteon 
ustrations of his illimited Stock of Eiectroand 
Sheffield L'late, Nickel Silver, and Britennia Metal 
Fenders. Marble’ Chins be og chen’ Bn ag 
enders, Marble Chimney 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Uaths and Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed: Bedroom 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and of 
Sixteen large Show RKooms, at 39, Oxtord street W.; 
}, la, 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820. 





RUPTURES, 


yal Letters Patent. 


.. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful 
in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the uisite resisting 
er is supplied by the Moc- Main and Patent Lever, 
tting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
ference of the body, two inches the mst 
sent to the manufacturer, JOHN WHI 22s, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 
6d.—Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d.— ls. 8d. Umi Truss, 42s. and 
52s. id.— Postage 1s. lod. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, to rag 2 
NEE-CAPS, &c. for 





ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
5 on eLene < ghee ws cS &e. 

ey are porous, ny a 

f fie an ordi stocking. 
Price from 7s. 6d_ to 16s. each.—-I” 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, y, 
London. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


S tatistics show that Fifty 


Thousand I’ersons annually fall victims to 

of the’Chest, and the Heespirat Preven. 
est, anc e Kespira 

tion is at all times Rector’ than saint be, therefore, 


prepared during the wet and wintry season, a 
supply of KEATING'S COUG LOZENGE! 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as 
curing a Cough or Cold. 

a ug and sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and 
2s. Od,, 48. Gd., and 10s, 6d. each, by THO 
KEATING, Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul's 
London, Retail by all Draggists. 
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THEATRES | AND “A AMUSEMENTS. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of of Mss LOUISA PYNE and 
Mr. W. HARRISON. 


FIFTH WEEK of THE GREAT PANTOMIME. 
Public opinion universally pronounces this elegant 
entertainment unrivalled. The crowded audiences that 
nightly honour its representations attest the fact, and 
authorise the Management to announce its repetition. 
No charge for Booking or Box-keeper’s fees. 
A Grand Morning Performance on Wednesday, at Two 
o'clock, concluding by half-past Four. 
On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
Mellon’s Opera of 
VICTORINE. 
M 6 q Haigh, H. Corri, G. H 
Walworth Maze, tonleclt oN Parepa. wn 
On W ednesday and Friday the 
CROWN DIAMONDS. 
In which Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison will 
make their reappearance. Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. 
To conclude each evening with 
PUSS IN BOOTS ; 
oR 
HARLEQUIN AND THE FAIRY OF THE 
GOLDEN PALMS. 
Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, 
Talliens, Miss Clara See. ay Lauri. French 
Artists—Mdme. Mdlle. 


Pierron, e, 
and Mons. Vandris. 


The Pantom mowtend J. V. Bridgman, Scenery 
by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, 


oree. 7s.; Private ae 
10s. 6d. up wards ; 
Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Sauiieanon So Is 


Sta bag ood pila ga Stirling. Acting Man- 
ager, Edward I. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 


to e' mj pereame. from 
le, mphitheatre 





GENIUS, and the Pantomime of VALENTINE’S 

DAY; or tng and the Fairy of the True 
| eet Knot, with the magnificent scenery by 
‘enton. 


The Fifth Mornin, 

will take place on 
f onrad = wlang = 

ha 

ues y twenty 


Performance of the Pantomime 

ursday next, Jan. 26; and the 

the last on Thursday, 
st 1, to commence at ? and 
mutes past 4 precisely. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
oe Mr. A. Harris. 

Re-engagement of the wonderful Dancer, Mons. 
Espinosa Fitth, week of Mdille. Marietta Rosetti, 

e danseuse of La Scala, Milan, and the Dele- 
Family. These highly talented children will 
appear every night. 

The Royal Princess’s 
evening. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Principal 
characters by Messrs, eg Meadows, Frank 
Matthews, Cathcart; Carlotta Lecleregq, 
Clifford, and Wadham. 


After which, nM new . comic Christmas 
yron, Esq.), entitled 


burlesque Pa ntomim or 
JACK THE GIANT K LLER Ton or, a King 
Gon. and the Knights of 7 Round Table. Jack, 


Louise Keeley ; Clown, Mr. A. Forrest; Panta- 
loon, Mr. Paulo; Harlequin, Mr. Cormack; Columbine, 
Miss Caroline Adams. 


Rifles on Parade every 


In consequence of the great success and de mead for 
places, there will be TweMon More ye 
of the Pantomime, Monday, Jan. 23 nprepaney 


Children under 10 years of age, half-price. Com- 
mence at 2. 





THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 


First ape of ta New Historical fe yrs tae 
he elegant and graceful 

thes Tauee Curas.—On MOND pen and 

ESDAY. “St. Mary’s Eve.” Madeline, Madame 

Cetesrz. On WEDNESDAY will be produced 

Gore ee a Drama, by Mr. Tom Oy ee founded 

es Dickens's work, ‘A TALE OF TWO 

CIiiES™ Principal characters Md Mr. James Vin- 

ing, Walter oo nme Villiers, Rouse, Fi 


or- 


rester, T. Deel - A aor putas. 
Stuart, Cam +a adame est 
et with ae Paes eee Christmas Exirava- 


me, founded on one of the 
“German t talea't by the Bt Brothers Giwon and en- 
sae . THE my PET AND THE 
ASSION 3 ARLEQULN Fiz, 
be Goon Hynews: in which is wich i presented on ted one of of the 
brilliant ever wi 


mec. nore, rae Dy ‘ 
by, Me. ‘Wiliam rushbs mie 
t. George. in the Harl 


haracters 
Bare Mr. J. B= Sep tony Ay i Merb b li; 
Bariegain, ir. Naylor; Columbine, Miss Rosine.’ 


Box-office open from Eleven to Five daily. 





Feb. 2. | 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Krve-srazet, St. James's. 
Lessee, Mr. F. B. Cuatrenron. 


Nearest theatre to ete htsbridge, and West- 
minster, the Park carriages and foot- 
passengers all hours 


On Monday and during ne wah THE CHATTER. 
BOX. 


After which the new and successful Ballet Farce, 
John Oxenford ford, Esq., entitled, MY NAME Is 
ORVAL. 

a be followed by A HOUSEHOLD ol 


conclude with the new cad perqene Ot 
of PUNCH AND JUDY; YOR, LE! A AND 


THE FAIRY OF THE CRYSTAL CA 
Reduced Prices—Pit, Is.; Gallery, 6d 


Box-office open from ~ 5 - 5 daily.—Doors open 
at half. past 6, commence at 


‘HERR PAUER, M. SAINTON, SIG. PIATTI, 


MISS THERESA JEFFRYS & MISS PALMER, 

Will appear at the MONDAY POPULAR CON- 

CERTS , St. James’s Hall, on MONDAY EVENING 

next, January 23rd. For full particulars see pro- 

=. Sofa Stalls 5s. Balcony 3s. Unreserved 
ats is. 








GLEES, MADRIGALS, AND OLD ENGLISH 
DITTIES. 
EGYPTIAN HALL. (Dudley Gallery.) 


In consequence of the distinguished success which 
continues to attend the performances of the London 
Glee and Madrigal U: , they will repeat their 
Entertainment of Glees, Catches, Madrigals, and Old 
English Ballads, under arrangement with Mr. 
Mitchell, for a short time Jonger, every Evening at 
Half-past Eight, and every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Frida Morn: ngs at Haif-past Two.—Conductor, MR. 
LAND;; Literary Illustrator, F. OLIPHANT, Esq. A 
Reserved ed Seats, 3s. Unreserved, 2s. A few Fau- 
teuils, 5s., each of which may be secured at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, old Bond-street, W. 





MR. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL 


In their briiliant comic and musical Iilustrations of 
Characterat the St. Jumes’s Hall, Piccadilly, EVERY 
EVENING, {Seterdey excepted.) New songs and 
characters, Mr. Howard Paul's Impersonation, “ The 
Man who knows Everybody,” cre tes a furore of 
qgarsene. The wonderful * Living g Photograph” of 
Mr. Sims Reeves Every Evening in “ Fra Poco” and 
“‘ Margaretta,” new bailad by Balfe. Morning Re- 
rexentations on Tuesdays and Saturdays at Three. 
Brailes. 33. Area 2s. Gallery is. Commence at 8. 
Howard Paul’s * Book of Songs” (as sung in the 
Entertainment) free by post for six stamps. 





Mr. and Mrs. GERMAN REED 


“ Augustus Fitzdrawl,” “ Mrs. Mumbleday,” “* Miss 
Jessie Bloomiicld,” “Joe Summerbreeze,” “ Frank 
Bloomfield,” Miss Twitter,” * Sally Skeggs,” “Mrs, 
Markham,” “ Mrs. Singlestick, ” * Old Grubber,” 
“Churley Sparks, the Vlunteer,” “Miss Belia 
Wright,” “Mrs. Owlett,” and “ Mr. and Mrs. Nag 

tt, S will be at the Royal Gallery of Llustration, < 

egent-street, every hoger | (except Saturd sy) at 8; 
‘Thursday and Saturday Afternoons at 3, in “ OUR 
HOME -CIRCUIT,” ded aes SIDE STUDIES.” 
Admission, ls., 23. ; stalls, 3s,, secured at the Gallery, 
and at Cramer, Beale & Cove "201, Regeut-street 


Wie Sports in the United 


; STATES.—The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley 
having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made 
exclusively fur Tne Fistp), is now narrating his 
experiences and exploits in the columns of THe Fie.p, 
to be continued weekly. Mr. Berkeley's success in 
Hunting the Buffalo ae other wild animals has been 
unprecedented. Tus Fretp ie devoted to a record of 
Sports, Pastimes, Natural me gh and all Country 
Pursuits. Published weekly, price 6d.; or a copy in 
return for seven stamps. Babscription, 7 7s. 7d. per 
quarter; 163. 2d. half-yearly; 30s. 4d. per year.— 

Office, 316 Strand, London, W.C. 











(‘rockford’ s Clerical Direc- 


TORY FOR 1860 is now ready. Price 12s. in 
cloth boards. 


** Indis»ensable to all who require information as to 
the personnel of the Church.”—vening Herald. 


19, Wellington-street North, Strand, WC. 





‘Lhe History of the House 


of MURRAY is given in the January numbers 
of the Critic, being the first of the Critic series of His- 
tories of Great Publishing Houses, with a Portrait and 
facsimile Autograph of the late John Murray. The 
next History in ths series will be the House of Long- 
mans. The Crific is published every Saturday, con- 
tains reviews of all the new books, and gives the 
whole of the news of the week respecting books and 
authors. Thirty-two large pages. t’rice 6d. A copy 
in return for seven stamps. Advertisements received 
not later than Thursday in each week 

19, ibeennst Street North, Strand, wc. 


Perfect Freedom from 


COUGHS is secured by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
They give instant relief, and a cure of asthma, 








consumption, coughs, and all a of the breath 
and lungs. 
is. 1 
| cine 
‘ 





They have a most pleasant taste. Price 
_ 9d., and Ils. per box. Sold by all Medi- 
endors. 





your House with 
the Best Articles, st D: at DEANE’S. Established 


A.D. 1700. 
Bedsteads. — Deane 


ron 
Conse ee and su’ every des- 
cription of Tron and Brass heads at news at all 
pe = a nh - stock of these articles on hand, ther 

attresses, Palliasses, &c. Full particulars 
of es and prices, with illustrations, sent by post 


orticultural and Me- 


CHANICAL TOOLS.—In this Department 


Prumish 


will be found A cy, mapisieent requisite for the 

Pat orticulturist, including alk 
modern and Fined a. ¢ agua Illustrated Priced 
Lists on application, post free. 


Mechanical Tools of every description. Also, 
Tool Chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted 


quality, and varying in price from 6s. to £12. They are 
well adapted for the amateur, the practical mechanic, or 
the emigrant. — 


Economic Cooking Stoves, 


Ranges, &c.—DEANE and @o. recommend 
with confidence their improved Co king Stove. 
cheap io first cost, simple in construction, easy of 
management, capable of doing a large amount of work 
with a comparatively small consuc)ption of fuel, and is 
manufactured in sizes suitable for Jarge or small families. 
In operation Praag be the Stove and Fender Department ; 
where may also seen the improved self-acting range 
— the improved cottage range, each with oven and 

er. 


Prices of the Range:—4 feet wide, £13 lUs.; 4 feet 
Sin., £15; 4 feet 6 in., £16 10s. ; 4 feet 9 in., LIS; 5 feet, 
£19 10s. 5 5 feet 3 in., B91; 6 tent’ 6 in; £22 10s. ; 5 feet 
9in,, £24; 6 feet, £25. 


. . 

A Furnishing List.— For 
theconyenience of persons furnishing, DEANE 
and CO. have arran a complete friced List of 
Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing a the various departments of their Estab- 
an lated greatiy to facilitate Pur- 
chasers in tee. selection of goods.—Thiis List DEANE 

and CO. will forward to any address, post free. 


Fuantsuine Warenovses — 
46, KING WILLIAM ST. LONDON BRIDGE. 


Sapptery axp Harness Manvuracrony— 
2&3, ARTHUR ST. EAST, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Gas Firttxe Esrastisamest — 


It is 





| No. 1, ARTHUR ST. EAST, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Exroat Waneuovses— 
ARTHUR STREET WEST, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Bennett’ s Watches, 65 and 


64, Cheapside. in gold and silver, in great 
variety, of every construction and price, from 3 to 60 
guiness. teary watch skilfully examived. and its 
— pertorwance guaranteed. Free and safe per 
pos 

Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
factory, 65 and 64, Ch apside. 


‘['eeth replaced. Dec ayed 


Teeth restored. Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon- 
Dentist, bay * cand patented Incorrodible Teeth without 
extracting Teeth or Stumps, on his never-fail! ae 
painless pgnciple of sel ~adhesion ; rendering 
tion impossible.- Articulation and mastication i. 
anteed. Decayed Teeth rendered insensibie to pain, 
and fem ang with his lastic Enaimel—ot the 
same colour as the Teeth, permanently useful, and 
lasting poe yeara, (a most iimportant disco- 
very in Dental Science 1) Loose T Teeth, fastened, &e¢. 
Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation tree. Charges 
strictly moderate. 314, Kegent-street (opposite the 
Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 











FIFTIL YEAROF PUBLICATION, 


“be Man of Loss.” 


Every Thursday—One Penny. An Inde- 
pendent Family Paper, having (with oue exception 
only) the ow circulation in the County of Hereford. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Ross it exceeds that of 
all the other local papers put together. Orders, Ad- 
vertisemeuts, aud Books f for Review, to be sent to the 
Publisher, J. W. F. Counsgru, Market-pince, Koss. 


-— 


GREY HAIR RESTORED TO ITs NATURAL 
~ COLOUR. 


N curalgia, Nervous Head- 


a eee, and Stiff Joints cured b 
by F. M. MERRINGS PATEN? MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES, 10s. and 153.; COMBS, 2s. 6u. to 20s. 

Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by. F. M. H.'s. 
Patent Vreventive Brush. Price 4s. and 5s. 

Offices, 32, Basin ee ene London, where 
be had, Gratis, the iliustrated pamphlet “ Why Hair 
becomes Grey, and its Remedy. ” Soid by all Chy- 
mists and Perfumers of repute. 





idwifery.— Private Medi- 
- cal Advice in Pregnancy, Obstructions, 8 
and ong eh om rd by HENRY "ae 
F Accoucheur of twenty-six years’ 
Ladies consulting letter must be —— 
At home for consultations from tweive 
to five daily. Female Obstruction Pills, 4s. the box. The 
“* Ladies’ Medicai Confidant’’ sent post free for seven 


| stamps. Address, 17, Adam-street, Strand, Loudon, 
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. 
FRENCH PROGRESS AND AUSTRIAN DECADENCE. 


T is a common remark that few men understand their own 
I times, and as we live at a period remarkable beyond all 
precedent for the diffusion of knowledge, the rapid spread of 
ideas, and the amazing triumphs of applied science and industrial 
skill, it is not to be wondered at, that few of us, amid the din of 
business and the occupations of pleasure, realize the extent and 
importance of the changes which are hourly taking place. Half- 
a-dozen Roman Empires or Alexander conquests could not 
produce such important results for humanity as are involved in 
the peaceable march of free trade, clothing the naked and feeding 
the hungry at every step, and creating those circumstances under 
which firm and lasting international Hime 9 will ultimately 

ow. The triumph of the industrial principle in England ne- 
cessitited its adoption in France, which could not remain the head 
of continental states while supporting a restrictive. policy that 
had no affinities with progressive ideas. 
before the new system can be put in full and complete operation, 
but the important letter from Napo.eon ITT. to his Minister of 
State opens a new era for his own country and for Europe, and 
may be taken as another proof of the desire to strengthen his 
alliance with ourselves. When Lovurs NaPo.eon boasted that he 
was a parvenu, consistency and safety demanded that he should 
diverge very widely from the course of the absolutist sovereigns. 
His Italian campaign was a valuable protest against the futile 
efforts of the Holy Alliance party to stem the tide of time, and, 
by a scarcely anticipated consequence, it effected a remarkable 
separation between the ruler of France and the semi-Austrian 
ultramontane Pope. These changes had their counterpart in the 
movement of the Fusionist Bourbons, and as the Emperor broke 
away from Jesuit meshes, Orleanist and Legitimate fingers 
became willingly entangled in their toils. The great organ for 
these intrigues was the rich and powerful society of St. Vineent de 
Paul, and now, simultaneously with the initiation of a free-trade 
policy, comes an attack upon this great priestly confederation. The 
existence of a wealthy society, which, under the cloak and using 
the influence of charity, was hourly plotting the restoration of 
Bourbon misrule, was considered the chief sourceof danger to the 
Imperial Government, in following out the programme traced in 
the famous pamphlet of ‘* The Pope and the Congress ;” and it is 
probable that if the Emperor had flinched from the task of 
assailing it, the chances of his enemies would have been con- 
siderably increased. As matters now stand, we see that in the 
teeth of all the predictions of the quarrel-mongers, Napoleonic 
policy approximates more closely to that of England, and that 
the Emperor feels strong enough to do battle at once against 
protectionist manufacturers and Jesuit priests. The course is 


It may take some time | 





than ultramontane. It is credibly reported that the 
confessor assures him of miraculous interposition if he remains 


Consul at Belgrade in 1848-9, was engaged in recruiting Serbs, 
to act against the Hungarians—is now with the consent and. 
connivance of Francis Josep enlisting Austrian soldiers to serve: 
in the army of the Pope, and forwarding them by Government. 
steamers to a depdt at Ancona. The Sardinian Government. is: 
highly indignant at these proceedings, which cannot be continued. 
without leading to a breach of peace; and we may expect energetic. 
remonstrances now that Cavour is restored. ‘The more rational; 
party at Vienna are paralyzed, and watch and wait with anxiety 
for the crisis they feel they have no power to avert. 

No one seems to expect that the young Emperor will, of his owm 
accord, retrace his foolish steps; no man of integrityand intelligence. 
seems to have the slightest influence over him; his eonfidentiak, 
advisers are bigoted fanatics and slimy priests. It is amazing. 
that no firm hand should be stretched out to arrest. this down-. 
ward career; that no party should be formed to insist upon a 
complete abandonment of a course which can have no issue but, 
overwhelming disaster. It is as if the whole court were under. 
the influence of fatalism, sitting upon powder-barrels, and wateh- 


ing the match burn which was to blow them wp. One chance 


a very bold one, but courage often prompts to safety when | 


timidity waits the advent of ruin; and it will probably appear 
that Louis NapoLeon has taken the most sagacious steps to 
secure the stability of his throne. The Legitimists and 


Orleanists may intrigue with the Jesuits and fawn upon the | 


Protectionists, but in his recent measures the French Emperor will 
have the mind of the country on his side, and also the physical 
force of the agricultural population, who will be greatly benefited 
by the changes he is about to introduce. 


While France is thus rising in wealth and moral influence, | foreign policy, and is, moreover, well nequainted with the 


Austria presents a very different picture, and one which would 
be an object of pity, if the downfall of the Harspurc Empire 
had not become an indispensable precursor to the elevation of 
its subjects. Without greatness, without dignity, without 
decency even, in the conduct of the sovereign, there are still 
grand tragic elements in the headlong ride to perdition which 
Francis JosepH is madly taking, in spite of bitter experience 
and ample warning of the inevitable result. Dramatists have 
delighted to pourtray characters spell-bound by crime and 
infatuation, and who appeared as if resistlessly driven to 
destruction by the evil powers with whom their compact had 
been made. Such is the spectacle presented by the Austrian 
Emperor and his court. Heavily laden with debt, without 
money, and without credit, they will concede nothing, reform 
nothing, learn nothing. By infatuation and crime they lost 
Lombardy, and by infatuation and crime they seem determined 
to lose Hungary, and re-open the Italian war. Their reckless 
taxation, which is well explained in Kossutn’s letter, offers to 
the nobles and landowners no prospect but that of insolvency, 
if some force cannot be found able to change the whole 
character of Hapsspure rule; and as if revolution could not 
be brought about quickly enough by driving the landed party 
to revolt, the Government, in the most gratuitous and 
vexatious way, has provoked a religious quarrel with the 
Protestant Churches, and, for the first time in istory, Calvinist 
ministers are abetted and comforted in their resistance to 
arbitrary authority by Roman Catholic bishops and priests, 
many of whom are, fortunately for the country, more national 





which the Jesuit party is said to reckon. upon is the overthrow of 
PALMERSTON by the agency of the Pope’s Irish. Brigade; but 
this again marks insanity, for what could make the present 


premier more powerful, than to send him before the with 
a Protestant rallying cry for civil and religious liberty ; even. 
if from declining vigour and weight of years, he. should be 


compelled to hand over the power to Lord Jouy RussELL, 
what would the Ultramontane party gain by that? It is 
sheer madness to suppose that free Protestant England would 
allow any ministry to quarrel with France for the sake of Austria 
and the Pope ;—and in proportion as the two latter associate 
themselves with Bourbon intrigues, they will add to the adhe- 
rents of the Empire in England as well as in France. 

As the Congress becomes less and less a likely way of eres 
European affairs, it is advisable that Vicrorn EMMANUBL sho 
be left to take his own course with Central Italy, and that England 
and Franee should declare their reeognition of the state of thi 
which the people have produced. It is also time for 
opinion to regard the probable eventualities in Hungary, and be 
ready to protest against any intervention to coerce the inhabit- 
ants of that country, if they should be forced into a.collision with 
the illegal despotism of Austria, This is a point upon which 
Lord Patmerston and the whigs are known to be unsound, 
although they may have leant something from the events of 
1848-9, and may be influenesd by the clearly manifested wish 
of Lours NaroLeon that Hungary should be free. It ought 
to be known that, since the Villafranca Peace, the French 
Government has shown an honourable solicitude that the 
ment with Austria for the safety and. protection of the Hungarian 
soldiers who formed the Legion in Jtaly intended for the libera- . 
tion of their country, should be faithfully carried out; and, 
although a French minister under the Empire has comparatively 
little power, it is a significant fact that M. THoUVENEL is far 
more enlightened than Count WaLewskr upon questions of* 


importance of Hungary in any permanent settlement of the’ 
affairs of the East. 


-= 





PRUSSIA. : 

ue part which Prussia plays in the great tragedy, or comedy, 
whichever it may chance to be, of European: politiesy; 

is an awkward and difficult one. Ranking as one.of the: 
five great Powers, and consequently entitled to a voice, 
aud vote in the settlement of all the important, questions, 
which that self-constituted tribunal takes upon itself to deter- 
mine, her relative weakness makes her, at the same time, morbidly ; 
tenacious of her right to join in the decision, and ignobly afraid; 
to take a side if serious differences exist amongst her coadjutors,!, 
Hence, the vacillating, undecided conduct of Prussia in the Russian‘ 
war, and in all similar controversies, when she ought naturally to; 
have taken a part, and, at any cost, have adhered to it. With a» 
population of but seventeen millions, brave and intelligent as:it. 
is, she cannot cope with either of her three powerful neaghbours,. 
the more especially as her territory lies singularly open to the: 
incursions of any one of them. ‘To her, moreover, war presents, 
itself in a more ee ec em form than to any other na-. 
tion, as the army upon which she must rely for struggle, 
would be aihnnlahshenantdadandieae naan 
pursuits. She cannot even make those p ions for a contest. 
which often suffice to prevent it, without inflicting the same severe; 
blow upon commerce, and equal inconvenience upon her citizens ; . 
and naturally, therefore, she tries to evade the-risk and sacrifice: 
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by adopting a timid, time-serving policy. The Honenzox- 
and their subjects are, however, too confident and too 
ambitious to give up one jot of their pretensions to the rank of a 
. The old aggrandising spirit still animates them, 
and try to keep up their importance by much the same 
fidgety behaviour as is displayed by a parvenu, who is eager to 
show that he is quite as and well bred as the gentle- 
men of family into whose society he has managed to obtain ad- 
mittance. Prussia is always standing upon tiptoes, to make her- 
self as tall as her rivals, until the row commences, and then she 
would fain get into an out-of-the-way corner. 

It is just the same in her purely German policy. The 

t king actually demanded the empire of Germany in 
1848, but when it was offered him dare not accept it 
and stand the consequences. Prussia seeks now the exclusive 
direction of German affairs, or, as the Germans love to 
call it, the hegemony of the fatherland; but she is afraid 
to > mz | avow an intention which could only be fulfilled 
v the expulsion of Austria from the Confederation, and 
the consent of the petty sovereigns to be her vassals ; so she pur- 
sues the poor undignified policy of encouraging the subjects of 
the states to agitate in her favour. Of course she is 
right enough to abstain from drawing the sword for results 
which—to say nothing about the moral side of the question—are 
so exceedingly problematical. We do not condemn her discretion, 
we merely point out the circumstances which explain that shifting, 
stultifying conduct she so often pursues. To this irresolute ambi- 
tion, Prussia has sacrificed internal progress, and for it she has been 
party to many a deed of shame. If an act of injustice was to 

ted, and Austria was ready to do it, Prussia, 
although convinced of its iniquity, would rather take a share in 
it than allow Austria to act by herself, as if she had pre-eminence 
in Germany. It was upon this principle that Prussia sacrificed 
Electoral Hesse in 1850, and stipulated for the privilege of 
giving the victim a sacrificial stab. 

If the forei icy of Prussia can be thus accounted for, it 
is not phony > ery discover the causes which impede her 
internal development. The Prince Regent is not, indeed, 
actuated at present by the scruples and fears which formerly 
restrained him, as all chance of the King’s restoration is gone ; 
but he is swayed by contending motives, which impart a kind 
of doubleness to his conduct. On the one hand, the royal family 
of Prussia is not yet used to constitutional government, and the 
Prince himself, despite whatever may be said by his flatterers in 
Prussia and this country to the contrary, is by no means dis- 
posed, if he can help it, to surrender any of the kingly preroga- 
tives, and make the liberties which Prussia enjoys in name a 
reality ; on the other hand, he sees plainly enough that the day is 
gone for rigid conservatism, much more for reaction ; and anxious 
besides to promote the one dominant idea of his family—the 
increase of their territory—the chance for which now lies in the 
German unity movement, he desires to carry the people with him 
by keeping up their good will by a show of liberality and confi- 
dence. Conflicting objects, which are well illustrated in his present 
Ministry, which consists of what we may call Conservatives and 
Liberals in equal proportion. 

This double embarrassment is singularly manifest in the speech 
with which the Prince Regent has just opened the session of 
the Chambers. Prussia was preparing for war because the 
contest approached the German frontier. But why? Not from 
any sympathy with Austria, but because the attitude of the 
secondary German states made it necessary for her to put herself 
at their head or submit to a complete isolation. The Prince 
refers to the movement for Federal Reform; but his words 
may mean anything or nothing. They can serve, by a little 
ministerial gloss, for a further encouragement to the Eisenach 
agitators, and yet are open to little exception even from Austria. 
“Prussia will always consider herself as the natural represen- 
tative of the tendencies which have for object to restore and 
unite the national forces.” Very well; but will she dare the 
deed, ask the Federal Diet to abdicate its functions, and 
Kings and Grand Dukes to make over to her the best part of 
their sovereign rights? She would do it if she were quite sure 
of being successful; but not being sure, she holds back, and yet 
shows her ing desire. We are glad to find that Prussia at 
last wishes to diminish the intervention of the Germanic Diet in 
its relations with the constitutions of different states, as we 
believe that intervention to be the greatest curse under which 
Germany labours ; but such a narrowing of the functions of the 
central power is really quite inconsistent with the hegemony to 
which Prussia aspires. A strong central power which does not 





interfere in everything is, all experience teaches, an impossibility. 
However, the result will be satisfactory if Hesse gets back its Con- 
stitution of 1831; Prussia owes the Hessians that poor amends 
for her past treachery. In the allusion of the Princeto theHolstein | 


Schleswig question, we merely have the same cantin which all the 
German Governments indulge upon this question. The cause 
of the inhabitants of the Duchies against Denmark may be just 
enough, we do not now dispute it; but it is monstrous for 
Governments which themselves exercise a practical despotism, 
and have only conceded to their subjects very limited privileges, 
to preach a crusade in the name of liberty. The Schleswig 
Holstein enthusiasm of the Germans has been well worked by 
their masters, who have thus turned an aspiration which would 
have been dangerous at home, abroad, where it can do them 
at least no harm. 

If we turn to domestic topics, what is the great legislative 
measure which the Prince announces? A reorganisation of the 
army. Now this step may be necessary; the existing system is 
certainly uneconomical and obstructive to industrial progress; 
but it is very doubtful whether it would be well for Prussia, with its 
but nascent liberties, to abandon a system by which every soldier 
is a Prussian citizen and every Prussian citizen a soldier, for 
another, which may give a better disciplined and more easily col- 
lected army, where the soldier is everything and the citizen 
nothing. e present military organisation, although it makes 
Prussia comparatively powerless for aggression, open to incursion, 
and timid in her dealings with great Powers, yet ensures her ata 
small cost against serious invasion. And whilst the army is to 
be altered, nothing is said about the alterations which Prussia 
most urgently asks—the abolition of the present press restric- 
tions and the abominable Government police. Is it that the Prince 
is afraid to trust the people, and ead at least have the arm 
more at his command before he allows his subjects to publish 
what they think and go where they will? We should be sorry 
to say so, but certainly we can see no evidence of genuine confi- 
dence in them in this speech. 

The picture we have drawn of the position of Prussia and the 
policy of its rulersmay not be flattering, but it is truthful,and just 
now very much needed. We admire greatly the Prussian nation, 
and desire its political and material progress as a safeguard of 
liberty and peace ; but we cannot allow our countrymen to be 
misled by “ public teachers,” who, after grossly abusing Prussia 
and its king for a series of years, now, just because the royal 
families of the two countries are allied, turn completely round, 
and represent what is really no very great advance from despotism 
as a delightful illustration of constitutional liberty. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

yraox the recent proceedings of our Metropolitan Council, we 

learn that a bill will be introduced early in the coming 
session, having for its object the material increase of the powers 
and revenues of the Board. What is true, probably, of all 
political bodies, is especially true of those which may, in their 
organisation, be called oligarchical ;—much would have more. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works already possesses as large 
pecuniary resources, and as great an amount of influence and 
patronage as the legislature of many minor states ; but not con- 
tent with what it has, it grasps at further prerogatives and a 
larger exchequer. Though nominally chosen by the ratepayers 
of London at large, the really oligarchic nature of its constitu- 
tion betrays itself in a great variety of ways, and in none more 
characteristically than in its impending demand for additional 
powers. Instead of being elected by the taxpayers themselves, this 
strangely constructed corporation is nominated, as every one 
knows, by the vestries of the different parishes over which its juris- 
diction extends. The tendency of this system of indirect election 
was not long in displaying itself. It is, in fact, an old device 
of bureaucracy for numbing in the representative the sense of 
accountability to public opinion, and for paralyzing in those 
who are said to be represented the power of exacting any 
account. We see this in the working of the system every 
day. The Board meets weekly, and reports of its proceedings 
appear in the daily papers. But nothing can be more superciliously 
contemptuous of public opinion than those proceedings generally 
are. Were the score, or score anda half of gentlemen, who appear 
to understand one another so well, under the necessity of trying 
to understand public feeling even a little, they would not have 
pursued the course during the last twelve months that has 
brought them into such ill-repute among their fellow-citizens. 
But, in point of fact, it seems in their estimation to signify nought 
what opinion the great body of ratepayers may entertain regarding 
them. Each member has been elected for three years by a majority 
of his vestry; and if he can only “ make it all right” by the end of 
his term with these, his only legal constituents, he may blunder and 
job as he will in his place in the Board of Works. We hardly 
know whether the jobs or the blunders have hitherto predomi- 
nated; but we rather suspect that when all is known, the jobs 
will be found to be in the ascendant. In the first great contract, 
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entered into some months ago, there has recently been discovered 
a blunder of upwards of £30,000 ; and in the first material 
alteration made in the permanent staff, a job of unparalleled 
effrontery in its way has lately been perpetrated by giving a 
salary of £800 a year—under the ludicrous misnomer of a re- 
taining fee—to a gentleman who had previously acted as clerk to 
the Board, and who, in addition to this snug annuity, is to have 
counsel's fees on all his briefs in court. Minor illustrations of 
the style of metropolitan administration now in vogue at Guild- 
hall are superfluous. But it may not be amiss to note two re- 
solutions to which the Board has come within the last month, 
and which are likely still further to endear it to the millions 
subject to its rule. The reformers of gas supply in the metro- 
polis proposed in the bill they are about submitting to Parlia- 
ment to refer certain questions that must arise from time to time 
between gas makers and gas consumers to the arbitration of 
the Board of Works; but that patriotic body seeing no certain 
advantage, and a probable increase of trouble were the sugges- 
tion adopted, flatly refused to entertain it. An attempt was 
made by some of the members who do not appear wholly indif- 
ferent to popular judgment and feeling, to put an end to the 
mystery in which the financial operations have been hitherto 
wrapt; and as a first step it was proposed that the finance 
committee, like the other committees, should be open to all the 
members of the Board. The proposal, however, was peremp- 
torily rejected by a decisive majority. Irresponsibility is the 
order of the day. 

Such being the spirit and character of the system as now or- 
ganized, the Legislature is about to be asked to transfer from the 
Imperial treasury to that of our metropolitan unaccountables the 
coal tax and carriage duties, with sundry minor sources of in- 
come. As the people of London exclusively pay these imposts, 
they have, no doubt, a paramount claim to the benefit of their 
expenditure. But, for that very reason, they ought not to be 
handed over from those whom Parliament compels to give an 
account of what they do with the money, to those in whom the 
people place little confidence, and whose proceedings they watch 
with daily-increasing dismay. Before an additional shilling is 
placed at their disposal, it will be the imperative duty of Parlia- 
ment to inquire what they have done with the large sums with 
which they have already had to deal. It will further be neces- 
sary gravely to reconsider the constitution of the Board itself, 
both as regards the qualification of persons eligible thereto, and 
with respect to the manner in which they are to be chosen. It 
is too late to re-argue the theory of indirect representation,— 
that exotic device imported from Prussia, which has never grown 
healthily here. Whatever its merits in the eyes of fine people or 
foreigners may be, we find its fruits bitter and worthless; and 
we believe that the best thing to be done with it is to root it 
out altogether. If English ratepayers are fit to elect members of 
the Senate, which more than any other assembly sways the des- 
tinies of the world, they are surely fit to choose the men who are 
to make main drains and to concentrate cesspools in one particular 
city. But be the logic of the matter what it may, the blunders 
and abuses into which the Board has fallen render it impossible 
that, as now constituted, it should be suffered to play the fool 
any longer at our expense. Being practically irresponsible to 
the public, it is believed to have become a jobbing clique, and 
whatever else happens the public have made up their minds that 
the clique must be broken up. There is, we are confident, no 
desire to hand back the powers of local government to the Impe- 
rial executive. The feeling against centralization is gaining not 
losing strength in the heart of the community ; but if the benefits 
and privileges of local self-rule are to be preserved, we must take 
care that their reproach of incapacity, waste, and favouritism be 
not permitted to lie at its door. 








THE EMPEROR’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

HE measures announced by the Emperor of the French in his 
letter to M. Fouxp will, undoubtedly, if they be carried 
through, promote the prosperity of France and other countries. 
To suppress the duties on wool and cotton—the first object pro- 
posed—will increase and accelerate the production of clothing : it 
will be cheapened, and the production of wool and cotton stimu- 
lated. Our own colonies, the plains of Hungary, and of the 
Rio Plata, will all experience an increased demand for wool. Our 
possessions in India, the Southern States of America, Egypt, 
the Brazils, &e. will find a larger market for their cotton. More 
trade will arise, more ships will be wanted, and very soon ship 
yards will be again alive with exertion, and the shipowners, 
acquiring a brighter prospect and a better temper, will think 
only how they can most cheaply supply the increased demand 
for carriage. More goods, too, will be sent by rail, better divi- 


dends will be paid, and ap extension of railways will be pro- 
moted. . 











Effects of this description may be speedily anticipated, be- 
cause the customers for improved, more comfortable, and more 
elegant clothing are already in existence. If the power were 
given to the Emperor to double the supply of food, he could 
not at once double the number of the people, nor promote a 
increase of consumption. But the great multitude is everyw 
imperfectly clothed ; everywhere women and men desire to be 
more conveniently and fashionably attired. The demand for 
woollens and cottons, followed by a like demand for silks and 
linens, may be said to be indefinite. But the measures of the 
Emperor, while they will assuredly increase the competition of 
the manufacturers, and will cheapen and extend the use of 
clothing, cannot suddenly increase the supply of the raw ma- 
terials. They must be grown, and for this time is required. 
In the first instance, the demand for them will increase the 
price ; the price will stimulate production, and if production be 
free, it will soon come up to the demand, and the multitude will 
get as much clothing as it desires and can pay for. By that, man- 
ners will be softened, and morals improved. The assimilation 
of the multitude in outward appearance, and in all the conve- 
niences of dress to the upper classes, approximates them in en- 
joyment, feeling, sympathy, and tastes ; makes all more kindly 
and social, and improves all. From so small a matter, appa- 
rently, as removing a tax on the raw materials of clothing in one 
country, the production, trade, and prosperity of society will be 
extended, and the whole morally improved. 


The reduction of the duties on coffee and sugar will operate 
in the same direction. For both, already extensively in use, a 
large market is prepared in France. A great multitude is ready, 
if they have the means, to increase their consumption of sugar 
and coffee ; and the measures, which permit the increase of manu- 
factures, cheapen clothing, and reduce the duties on sugar and 
coffee, will tend to augment consumption. These measures 
are placed first in the Emperor’s renowned programme of free- 
trade policy, published in the Moniteur of Sunday. It is dated 
Jan. 5, and, when fully carried out, will be the noblest New 
Year’s gift ever handed by a despotic Government to a suffer- 
ing and still confiding people. 


The remission of the duties on raw materials may be expected 
as soon as laws can be drawn for the purpose of giving legal 
form and effect to the Emperor’s declaration. The duties on 
sugar and coffee are to be gradually reduced, having regard, 
probably, to the manufacture of beet-root sugar in France, 
Other parts of the programme, referring to treaties of commerce 
and to articles of which certain classes in France have a 
monopoly, and in which we are deeply interested, such as coals, 
iron, &e., cannot be at once carried into effect. The treaties have to 
be negotiated ; faith has to be kept with monopolists, to whom the 
State is bound till 1861; and, whatever diligence and good will 
there may be in the legislative bodies, and however little opposi- 
tion the measures may encounter from the public, it will require 
time to give the form of law to the whole programme. Whatever 
amount of funds may be directed to improving drainage, con- 
structing more railways, adding to canals and roads, and extending 
publie works, these can only be éxecuted after a considerable 
period. It is the duty, therefore, of those who are most 
devotedly attached to free trade, to warn the public against 
expectations which even despotism, with the best will, cannot 
realize immediately. - 


The programme involves an application of public money which 
some necessity may divert to other objects. To meet the 
expense, the operation of the Sinking fund is to be suspended 
till the revenue is increased. This, together with the increase 
of speculative and other business—which is sure to enswe—occa- 
sioning a demand for capital, and enhancing the value of money, 
will prevent the French and other public securities from rising as 
rapidly as some persons may expect. -To them this will be a 
source of disappointment, and it may also disappoint a Govern- 
ment which assumes a rise in the funds to be a proof of increasing 
public confidence. Again, the certain rise in the first instance 
in the price of raw materials which cannot be immediately 
augmented, will postpone cheapness, which all will expect. 
It is possible, too, that officials, in carrying out the programme, 
will look more to what they are to do towards improving publie 
works, than be in haste to trust the private interest and good 
sense of individuals. They will want to do, instead of allowing 
things to be done; and they may postpone indefinitely the free 
trade which the Emperor has announced. Even if they should 
carry it out in the most efficient manner, they cannot by any 
means impart to the French the skill, the knowledge, the division 
of labour, the system of credit, which have slowly grown yp 
here, and are the causes of our success. Admitting then t 
probability of much disappointment, and even warning the 
public, here and in France, against it, we must still say that 
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the Emperor’s letter is one of the ablest and most important 
state papers we have ever read. 

Its declarations cannot be undone. He sees that without 
competition ind remains stationary, and commodities are 
scarce and dear. He is sensible of the great truth, that the growth 
of manufactures is to the development of agriculture. 
He declares that the benefit of those who work is impeded by 
restrictions, and that industry to sueceed must be released from 
all internal fetters. He lays down broadly the great a 
that for society to flourish all honest exertions must be free. He 
can never stifle that truth, and never erase from the records of all 
Europe, upon which it is already engraved, his adhesion to it. Even 
if he could do so, he cannot efface from the mind of the nations the 
effects of his declaration in its favour. The deed is done. All France, 
all Europe, all the civilized world, will read his words and see in 
them the seal of the highest authority set to the doctrine of free 
trade. It is becoming, and must become, the policy of all nations. 
Nothing in its progress is so wonderful as this last step. He 
who was supposed to be the enemy of freedom is its best 
friend. If he were sent to curse, he has remained to bless. 
The lesson which this great event teaches would not be half 
noted if we did not add, that the Emperor has been convinced 
by the effects of free trade here, and that his mind has succumbed 


to the general opinion which influences the minds of all. His | 


conduct is peculiarly instructive, as an illustration of the general 
progress, and of the general laws to which all are alike subject. 


RELIGIOUS DESECRATION. 

SCANDAL, of recent intrusion, but which, considering 

the time it has had for its development, seems likely to 
become somewhat formidable, from its rapid growth, has at- 
tracted not only the attention of the town and the suburbs, 
but is spreading into the rural districts, alarming the peaceable, 
and supplying the scoffers with subject-matter for derision and 
mischief, unsettling men’s minds, creating much ill-will, and 
exposing, in no favourable point of view, those who ought to 
be particularly careful in their conduct, and who should be 
the last persons to countenance, much less to support such 
unseemly and pernicious interruptions of the general harmony 
of the community. 

We do not think we are mistaking our functions if we 
offer a few words of advice to those most nearly interested 
in what we are about to allude to, and to our readers generally, 
who, we are sure, will acquit us of all pretence of interference, 
and all impertinence of dictation. We come then at once to 
the subject, and will endeavour with all delicacy to 
show forth the evils which are being inflicted upon true religion 
and morality by the disgraceful scenes witnessed in some of our 
public places of worship, Sunday after Sunday, for many weeks 

t. 

Pe Whether or not those persons by whom certain alterations 
(and what to the million appear as innovations) have been intro- 
duced in the manner of celebrating Divine service, have “ war- 
rant” for their proceedings, we shall not stop to inquire. They 
may be within the letter of the Church ritual; they may take 
refuge in the ambiguity of interpretation, and, by so doing, defy 
the diocesan, distract the congregation, disturb the parish, dis- 
seminate the seeds of schism, if not of infidelity and indifference, 
empty the church, and help to fill the reports of the police offices 
with contests fit only for a prize-ring, and with language dis- 
graceful to a pot-house. They may do all this, and by so doing 
gratify their own complacency, gain notoriety, and at the same 
time consider th ves as conscientiously performing their 
duties as the “ministers and stewards of the mysteries” of 
Christianity ; but, admitting the sincerity of their convictions, 
and giving them eredit to the utmost extent for their good in- 
tentions, it must be very obvious to the unsophisticated intellect 
of every unprejudiced and right-thinking man that they are taking 
a wrong method to support religion, and engender respect for its 
ministers. To illustrate what we have said of the disgraceful 
scenes which this conduct produces, it will not be necessary to 
go back to the repeated ibitions in Chelsea, St. George’s-in- 
the-East, and other places ; it will be sufficient to revert to the 
doings which oecurred on Christmas Day last at Enfield, the facts 
of which came out before a bench of magistrates assembled in that 
town on Saturday, the 7th of this month. It appears that the 
vicar was present, on a summons charging him with an assault, 
on Christmas Day, upon the churchwarden (a captain in 
the royal navy) in the chapel of St. John, Clay Hill. The captain 
having been seated in the 1 some time, the vicar came from 
the vestry, and asked him if he had removed anything from the 
communion-table? He ied that, as churchwarden, he had 


removed the super-altar. The vicar immediately seized him by 
both his hands, dragged him forcibly from his chair, and called 





upon a — present to assist in turning him out of the chapel ; 
but, finding that he received no assistance, left in a very excited 
manner, and gave orders to lock the doors of the chapel, as he 
should have no service. This was pretty well for Christmas 
Day, but the climax remains to be told. The churchwarden, 
finding the great door of the chapel was locked, rose to retire 
through the vestry door. On finding the vicar there, he tried 
quietly to explain his reason for any course he might have taken. 
The vicar said he wanted to have no explanations from him. 
He then tried to pass the vicar to get out of the chapel, when 
the vicar assaulted him again with great violence, attempting to 
push him back again into the vestry. 

In answer to the charge it was contended that the chapel was 
the vicar’s freehold; and after some further proceedings in the 
case the magistrates decided that they had no jurisdictior, and 
dismissed the summons. It came out, however, in the course of 
a discussion on another summons, which the churchwarden had 
taken out against his co-churchwarden, that “on the following 
Sunday (New Year’s Day) he went to the chapel and found seve- 
ral of the vicar’s friends standing before the chancel with their 
hands joined, to prevent him getting to the communion table ; 
three or four of them set upon him, and his co-churchwarden, 
who was one of the leaders, took him by his collar and by the 
seat of his trousers, knocked him violently about, and so grazed 
his arm that he had not since been able to carve his dinner. He 
remonstrated with the vicar for employing those men, and he (the 
vicar) at once placed himself in a threatening attitude, and 
ordered him to be turned out.” 

“The matter has caused,” says the reporter (and well it may), 
“the greatest excitement in the town and neighbourhood, and 
there seems to be no probability of a speedy settlement of the 
dispute.” 

Now this account of the doings at Enfield, if it were not for 
the desecration which it involves of what is too solemn to be 
made a laughing matter, would certainly cause the risible muscles 
of the faces of most readers to perform the part for which Nature 
designed them: the churchwarden collared by the parson, the 
crushed hat, the summary ejectment by what is called the “neck 
and crop” process, the incapability of the gallant captain to cut 
his victuals, and the rest of the description, equal in ludicrous 
effect the fictitious pencillings of our best comic novelists. How 
the bench of magistrates came to the conclusion that they had no 
jurisdiction in the matter, is not set forth. The plea of “ molliter 
manus imposuit” when a naval commander is summarily ejected 
by the application of hands to his collar and the seat of his trou- 
sers by a churchwarden would hardly be pleaded with success in 
the Courts of Westminster Hall, unless a more determined resist- 
ance had been made to the uncouth assault than appears from the 
report to have been the case. But be that as it may, it is 
announced that a solution of who is right and who is wrong is 
about to be decided by a higher tribunal than the Abethdins of 
Enfield ; and, what is still more to the purpose, it is understood 
that, on the meeting of Parliament, a bill will be introduced into 
the House of Lords for amending the Book of Common Prayer, 
and making such alterations in the performance of the Church 
services as shall prevent the propensity for pantomimic display 
which unfortunately prevails in too many places. 

And now that the word “pantomimic” has been made use of, it 
may be some excuse for the employment of such a terin to advert 
to the newly introduced practice of turning theatres into temples 
of worship, and exhibiting in such edifices as ‘Sadler's Wells,” 
the “Britannia,” the “Garrick,” &c. performances for which 
those edifices are certainly in no wise adapted. If the religious 
feelings of the public require such stimulants as have been ad- 
ministered by certain Boanerges in music-halls and dancing- 
rooms, religion must be in a more deplorable state than we can 
conceive it to be. There are, surely, sufficient churches and 
legitimate places of worship to contain the congregations of the 
districts in which they are situated; and though it must unfor- 
tunately be admitted that the popularity of many preachers is in 
proportion to the singularity of their deportment, there are hosts of 
able, worthy, and indefatigable ministers who, by the orthodoxy 
of the doctrines they preach, the simplicity of their behaviour in 
the pulpit, and the purity of their lives, are quite capable of 
guiding their flocks, without the grotesque, exaggerated, and 
pestilent novelties lately introduced by which notoriety is ob- 
tained. Any man (a fact, the truth of which may be witnessed 
every day) will attract more attention, and draw more people to 
stare at him when he does what he ought not to attempt, than 
when he sticks to his proper profession. PavL Beprorp would 
draw a larger audience to the Adelphi Theatre if he advertised an 
evening service at that house, and himself as the preacher, than 
ever his histrionie talent can secure in his legitimate calling ; 
and, we speak with due reverence of the primate of all Mngland, 
when we assert that his Grace would attract a mob ten tines as 
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at which follows Mr. SPURGEON himself, if he relin- 
quished for a time his archiepiscopal functions, and appeared in 
a pas seul on the boards of Drury Lane theatre ! While on this 
subject, we may remark that the dramatic world does actually 
possses one theologian, at least, in Mr. Harcourt BLAND, 
whose argumentative powers may be said to be on a par with his 
histrionic : and all London knows the reverend “incumbent of 
‘ ket.” ’ 
eee onde is one on which much more might be said, but 
let us trust that the good sense of the public requires only that 
such things should be brought under their notice, for them to see 
the necessity for their being at once discountenanced and put an 
end to. That the religinus tendencies of English society are, 
generally speaking, in a right and wholesome direction, cannot 
be denied, and that they be not misdirected by the vagaries of 
vanity, the mistakes of zeal without discretion, or the sinister and 
selfish interests of persons who derive unhallowed profits and 
influence from their perversion, is most cordially to be hoped. 
It is consolatory to hear that something is about to be done with 
respect to things mooted in the Liturgy of the Established 
Church when the Parliament assembles. It is high time for the 
adoption of measures that shall effectually remove a crying 
scandal. Let the public, however, neither slumber nor sleep in 
watching the promised legislation; it will be found a duty re- 
quiring their vigilant attention. 
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THE BEATSON LIBEL CASE. 


OLERIDGE is said to have considered legs of mutton to be 
the final cause of turnips; but, with less stress of imagina- 
tion, we may assume General Beatson to have been specially 
born to inflict well merited torments upon our military authori- 
ties; for, in addition to clearing his character from charges that 
ought never to have been brought against him, he has succeeded 
in exposing the dishonesty and trickery of the Horse Guards to 
an extent which must lead every honest man to be ashamed of those 
defects of our parliamentary system, which permits such conduct 
to be perpetrated with comparative impunity. General Beatson, 
it will be remembered, being famous for his management and 
training of irregular cavalry, was very properly selected to 
manage the Bashi Bazouks at the time of the Russian War. 
To account for their behaviour, we must suppose our officials to 
have suffered pangs of mental torture at the thought of having 
made an honest appointment of a Company’s officer, who was not 
in the habit of going out shooting with the Prince Consort, nor 
furnished with a grandmother decorated with the livery of the 
Court. The general’s task was a hard one, and it would have 
been more honourable, although less congenial, to their instincts, 
if the fraternity of red tape worms had exerted themselves to 
procure pay and food for his men, instead of establishing a 
foraging party for the collection of tittle-tattle, and a commissa- 
riat of scandal for the most mischievous use of the trumpery 
gossip they managed to bring together. It appears that 
Mr. SkeNE, the Consul at Aleppo, was appointed Civil Com- 
missioner at the Dardanelles, and Mr. Catvert, the Consul at 
the latter place, was directed to assist the General in his opera- 
tions. Having a good apparatus for the purpose, Lord Pan- 
MURE soon received stories against General Beatson, and 
directed an inquiry into his conduct, but neither informed him 
who his accuser was, nor at first even communicated the 
notice of the accusation. 

The affair, however, readily answered one purpose—it enabled 
the Horse Guards to find something to do for Generals SHIRLEY 
and ViviaN—the former was to take the superior command over 
Beatson, and the latter inspected the force. In the recent trial 
of Beatson v. SKENE, General Vivian thus described his own 
position and proceedings :—‘“‘ It was most disagreeable to me to 
meet General Beatson, because I had caused an inquiry to be 
made by a body of officers, and was not in a position to inform 
him who his accuser was ; and I got permission from Lord Pan- 
MURE to give him a copy of the charges.” A more disgraceful 
way of treating a general officer of known character and merit 
could not be conceived, and the authorities have been obliged to 
confess they were wrong, by giving him subsequent employment. 
But, though all the charges broke down, General Beatson did 
not receive that satisfaction from the Horse Guards to which he 
was clearly entitled, and having discovered that some of the most 
serious accusations came from Mr. SKENE, he sought redress in 
a court of law ; and after a long delay, arising from his absence 
from this country, the case came off last week. The counsel for 
Mr. SKENE acknowledged the use of the words complained of, 
to the effect that General Beatson had assembled the command- 
ing officers of regiments and endeavoured to persuade them to 
mutiny against General Smiru, by whom he had been superseded. 
For the course of justice in this case it was important that the 
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Horse Guards should produce some official papers, and in one 
he 


_ instance a clerk from that establishment informed Mr. Baron 


BramMWweLt that the document should be forthcoming if 
thought it was required, although the Duke of Campriper and 
the War Minister thought it ought to be reserved. Upon this 
the learned judge seemed so overtaken with a fit of flunkeyism as 
to make him forget the dignity and interests of his court. 
Alluding to the Duke of Campripcg and the War Minister he 
declared “he was very glad to see persons in their high station 
showing such deference to a court of justice ;”’ but he at once de- 
ferred to their view that the papers should be withheld. His 
lordship might have known that the mere offer to produce the 
papers if he asked for them, was proof that the public service 
could suffer no great detriment from their publication ; and as 
the matters are now historical, and the very war they relate to 
long since concluded, it was perfectly inexcusable that the judge 
should thus decline to obtain the best evidence in his’ power, and 
damage the cause of a gallant soldier in order to do the agreeable 
to persons of rank. Quite in keeping with this unfortunate con- 
duct was his summing and directions to the jury, whom he be- 
wildered with a jargon about “ privileged communications,” and 
induced to find a verdict for the defendant which will go far ‘to 
establish the doctrine that officials are entitled to slander whom 
they please. 

Although the defendant admitted having made the objection- 
able statements, the Judge suggested that the jury should con- 
sider he had not done so, because General Surevey’s recollee- 
tion was somewhat different. He thought it would have been 
“more becoming if the defendant had said that he recognised 
the report he had circulated to be erroneous, and he y 
acknowledged it.” But he suggested the consideration whether 
the communication was not made by Mr. Skene “in discharge of 
his duty, and therefore privileged.” The only pretence of 
privilege arose out of the fact that Mr. Skene was in official 
communication with ‘his superior. But surely that cannot 
justify the propagation of a slander which, if believed in and acted 


' upon, would ruin for life the character and prospects of an 


innocent man. If Mr. Baron Bramwe..'s law of privileged 
communications is to be swallowed by juries, no one will be safe 
who has the misfortune to suffer the bad opinion or dislike of 
any official who chooses to convey a slander to his superior. 
Such a doctrine is monstrous; and we can only account for the 
learned Baron having given force to it by swpposing that he had 
swallowed a red-tape worm, which a vigorous anthelmintie will 
be required to expel. 


THE POPE IN IRELAND. 
N Irishman loves a row; indeed, as the ethnologists tell us, a 
Celt always did, and always will as long as the largest 
part of his brain bumps out over his ears, as it does, into that 
double-barrelled, dangerous organ of Combativeness. 

Well acquainted with this scientific fact, it was with no sur- 
prise that we read the other day the blatant speech of an Irish 
Roman Catholic priest, who declared that he had about a thousand 
young shillelagh-men in his two parishes of Kuockmadown and 
Ballybrag, and that he was prepared to lead them over into 
Italy, and bring back the Pope in triumph to Dublin. An old 
song says that the shillelagh is superior to the musket because 
it never misses fire—as to its superiority to grape shot we are 
dubious; though we believe that RocugesagueLin and his 
Vendean peasants several times won cannon from the French 
Sans-culottes with no stronger weapons than clubs. We were 
not the least surprised to find this Irish Friar Tuck wielding 
his quarter staff so lustily on the papal platform. We are quite 
sure that there are few villages in the hot-blooded south of Ire- 
land which could not furnish a Perer the Hermit, in the shape 
of a priest, to preach up a new crusade, or to help to chair the 
Pontiff in the choir of Dublin Cathedral. We could imagine the 
dismay of the good old gentleman in difficulties, when the vessel 
of Sr. Perex, now a little leaky, touched the shores of the 
Emerald island. How turbulent, after the ominous quiet of the 
streets of Rome, the roars of ‘“‘ Cead mille Failtha,’”’ ‘* Long life 
to your Riverince,” “O that Dan had seen this day!” “‘ Down 
with the murthering Saxon!” How seared he would be at the 
upward flight of brimless hats, the scurry of frightened pigs, the 
mad race and whirlwind of jaunting cars! He might certainly bea 
little shocked to see the Reverend Father Potpoopre suddenly 
leave his side, in the midst of a “ discoorse’’ about “JoserH of 
Austria,” to burst into some crowd of Papal followers, who for 
mere joy were breaking each other’s heads, and disperse them 
with swishing blows of his heavy horse-whip. It might puzzle 
him too when rude men in frieze coats, at secret audiences, 
showed him suddenly their hands wet with landlord’s blood, and 
prayed the Head of the Church for the absolution their pari 
priests had a thousand times promised them for such holy , 
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ti | standing position, as if alive, in the temple that he had 
it ‘ih onl daktie baly-eveieed thes, hocking as if still alive, til 
e ants ate through the staff upon which the body of the great 
king leant, when it instantly fell to dust. So stands papal do- 
minion in Rome, propped up by a French bayonet ; remove the 
bayonet that hurts the old man, even though it supports him, 
b and he falls confessed—the Guy stuffed with straw, the palpable 
lay figure and mummy and dummy that every one but an Irish 

priest knows he really is. 
Any one who has once seen an Irish priest in the country parts 
of Ireland will not have been surprised by the late inflammatory 
s es of the Pope’s Celtic advocates. Wo.Lsry, in his full- 
blown pride on his road to Hampton, with his red hat and 
maces, and gold crucifixes strutting before him, could not pre- 
sent a more noxious specimen of priestly arrogance, pretension, 


he ambles by on his stout cob, past the mud huts, with crops of 
weeds upon the roof; rides past the bog, sliced like chocolate 
here and there; rides past the fetid potato fields, black and 
loathsome with disease ; rides past the savage, half naked chil- 
dren, grovelling (the pig their fit playmate) in some mud pool, 
and takes no thought of the unimprovable misery such sights 
suggest ; for the Rev. Father GroGaGaltn is on his way to an 
— meeting at Moretalk, and is arranging his speech in 
which he will denounce England as the eternal enemy of ould 
Treland ; and the very reverend the Dean, sworn friend of the 
Bishop, will be there, from whom he looks for preferment ; so he 
is trotting out all his old classical metaphors, and 
“ Julius Cesar and Nebuchadnezzar” 


will duly appear, no doubt, at certain stages of his frothy cataract 
of stale rhetoric and ecclesiastical abuse. Far be it from us in 
sketching the priestly agitator GroGaGaIN as he stamps upon 
the hollow platform, and spreads out before his seething ex- 
citable audience, “ up” like bottled beer on the subject of papal 
wrongs, the old Tom Moore properties of “King O”Toole,” 
*“‘the sunburst banner,” and Brian Boru, to deny that worthy 
priests exist in Ireland; seeing that many a good Vicar of 
Wakefield, detesting Ribbon murders and distrusting agitation, 
lurks in an Irish village ;—to be found not at Cardinals’ houses, 
or behind silver mountains of epergnes, but at dying men’s beds ; 
not at the elbows of platform speakers, rubbing salt into old 
national wounds, but kneeling by the wasted beggar, and whis- 
pering comfort to the afflicted. 

It is sad to see a friend whose faults seem unchangeable, in 
whom bad temper has grown chronic, or envy has become acute. 
It is still more sad to see a nation, nearly allied to us, and that 
we love—a nation with such a generous flame in its blood, such a 
chivalrous fire in its eye, become more peevish, fretful, and 
grumbling as it grows older. When Ireland had wrongs, it 
scolded and scratched ; now it has none, or few, it scratches and 
scolds as bad as ever. Erin was always a fractions boy, who 
knocked down his nurse when he was scarcely as high as the table. 
Now a father of many children, it colonizes the world with 
grumblers, malcontents, and incipient rebels. It fills all the 
corners of the earth with “naughty boys,” who at the very 
antipodes sulk and pout, and ram their fingers in their eyes, and 
will not be comforted even with the very largest gilt cake good 
fortune can offer them. 

They cried and scolded once because the bogs were not drained ; 
because they could not get a breed of pigs with five legs ; because 
the quartern-loaf-tree would not grow in Ireland. They have 
filled America and Australia with races of graumblers, who 
torment us now abroad as they used to do at home. They have 
worked themselves up to that pitch, that were the Pope once 
among them and made King of Dublin, some of them would 
declare war to-morrow with England, because of that insult- 
ing anti-Celtic advertisement, that some “dirty Saxon,” sworn 
enemy of Erin, inserted in the Zimes of last Monday— 
N.B.—* No trish NEED areLy.” And now, potatoes being 
nearly convalescent, priests well to do, and Maynooth sopped 
off, these volcanic, illogical people are all in a seeth again, be- 


cause their favourite plaything, that special and time-honoured 
ornament of their priests’ playground during the long “ winter 
of their discontent,” the snow man with the three crowns, is 
fast melting in the growing warmth of the rising sun of Italian 
freedom. ‘They want to move him to another spot, and try if 





Dublin would not delay the thaw of this snow Pope, the incubus 
of the Seven Hills. 

When we read speeches like those the Irish priests are daily 
flogging into the impressible and i ive people who follow them 
like sheep do the butcher, we are ly sometimes inclined to think 
that the Irish are Roman Catholics from mere spite to us, and 
that if we were to-morrow to all go to St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and turn Crazyites, that the Irish, with a howl of indignation and 
the twinkle of a hundred thousand shillalehs, would instantly 
turn on the wing, like a flock of starlings, and cry out, “ Luther 
for ever!” If we are not quite sure of this, we are certainly 
quite sure of the fact, that if England were Catholic the Pope 
would never have met with such fervent advocates in Ireland, 
nor would the Rev. Father GroGaGarn have proposed to collect 
the thousand eligible striplings of his two parishes of Knock- 
madown and Ballybrag, and march to the relief of his Lloliness. 

What a day, indeed, for agitators and turbulent priests, and 
landiord-killers, and ambitious prelates, and the enemies of 
England generally, would be the day that the holy toe touched 
the green sod of the faithful country! Shiploads of historical 
painters would be there to see Cardinal Wiseman, ia his red 
hat and crimson gloves, present the Holy Father with an alle- 
gorical tiara of shamrocks. Miles of s woukl be there to 
versify the occasion, and with howls of delight would almost 
awake the Liberator himself to rise and recommence his mischief. 
The papers would say nothing like it was ever seen since Saint 
Patrick landed on the verdant shore, and mounting a steeple 
preached a sermon which purged Ireland for ever of snakes and 
toads, but left her still full to the brim with agitators more venom- 
ous and sedition-mongers more full of poison. Perhaps even in 
rivalry of the holy coat of Treves, the virgin who appeared to 
the French shepherd boys, and other modern wonders, a series 
of telling miracles would be arranged, by which Berry 
MaGratu would be enabled to chop up her crutches for fire-wood, 
and O’DonoGuvuE of , the well-known attorney, be enabled 
after thirty years’ incapacity to speak the truth. 

Seriously, the Pope in Ireland is an hypothesis most worthy of 
consideration. The Armada off Devonshire, the Inquisition 
sitting en permanence in St. James’s Hall, the Cardinals giving 
soirées in Willis’s Rooms, would not be half such ominous sights 
to Protestant England. The “imperium in imperio” would 
then be indeed realized. ‘The mental conflict of prelates who 
serve two contradictory and jarring masters would then be indeed 
visible as the works of bees are who live in glass hives. Then we 
should see the thumbscrew of the confessional daily in exercise, 
every burst of Celtic spleen passing itself off as a roar of 
the old Papal bull, and every vulgar vituperator trying to get the 
fisherman’s seal on his book, to pass it current as an outpouring 
of the real old religion. 

To many violent men, much given to emphasizing their apo- 
calyptie denunciations by thumps of their umbrellas on other 
people’s toes and feelings, the present condition of the Pope, and 
the necessity of resorting to the body guard of young men from 
Knockmadown and Ballybrag, gives the most unfeigned and un- 
christian delight. Crafty fanatics, who are getting large incomes 
from a foolish public, by flaming the Last Day in frightened 
people’s eyes, now compare the distressed old gentleman of the 
Vatican to the bedrid giant in Pilgrim’s Progress, who lay, in his 
old age, harmless at the door of his cavern, making menacing 
faces at the Protestant travellers he could no longer clutch; to 
us his condition is one to excite a thoughtful man’s pity, and 
even a generous enemy's compassion. 

We English want no Inquisition racks, no Smithfield fires, no 
Peter’s pence, no treasonable bulls, no plotting Jesuits, no de- 
moralizing confessional, no non-natural monks, no impossible 
celibacy, no murder breeding absolutions, no sham miracles, no 
dominating priesthood, no sophistical dogmas, no spiritual 
despotism. God knows, we are as ready to shed blood to pre- 
vent such claims binding us again in the old sore places, as we 
were when we led Car ves through the Whitehall window, 
when we drove James the bigot to his French ship, or when we 
smote down the Highlanders at Culloden. We would not have 
the priests, and we will not have the priests—we are of the 
same mind now, the honest bulk of us, as when all London heaved 
and roared as our Bishops passed out once more free under the 
spiked portcullis of the Tower. 

But still we ean pity the fate of a good weak man, who, led 
into pitfalls by dangerous and bad advisers, hurries to his fate, 
willing to throw off crown after crown to stay his pursuers, yet 
loath to sacrifice one shred of the temporal power that he falsely, 
yet conscientiously, no doubt, believes delegated to him by God, 
whose Vicar he is called; after HtLpEBRANDs and JuLIvsEs, 
poisoners and tyrants the retribution comes on an infirm old man, 
weak enough, false enough to his misgoverned subjects, Heaven 
knows, but in himself pure and stainless. But so it must be ; 
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so after debauchees and despots, the axe fell on the fat foolish 
Lovts; so after criminals the most hideous earth had ever seen, 





the Turkish sabre descended on the harmless neck of the last. 


CoxstTaNTINE. It is one of the dreadful warnings history reads 
to bad kings, when she cries that their own unpunished crimes 
shall be visited on the heads of their innocent children. It is 
perhaps already written in Heaven, that on the harmless Pius IX. 
shall be visited all the crimes of the Papacy that, once useful to 
centralize Christianity and guard the church from despotism and 
wrong, bas long grown a mere incumbrance of the earth. , 

The sympathy of Ireland for the Pope under difficulties, let 
us conclude by saying, is generous, but it is as extravagant and 
irrational as Irish ebullitions generally are: it is seditious and 
factious ; and it is all the louder in its demonstrations, we fear, 
because it is antagonistic to ProrestaNT ENGLAND. 





PARLIAMENT :—NEW MEMBERS. . 
Ore list of the New Members who have found seats in the 
House of Commons since the recent Election has been enlarged 
within the past week by the translation of the honourable member for 
Scarborough to the House of Peers, owing to the death of his rela- 
tive, Lord LonDESBOROUGH, 

Our enumeration, also, of new English members was not quite 
complete ;—Marylebone ought to have been noticed; the seat vacated 
by Sir B. Haxt, on his elevation to the Upper House, having been 
somewhat unexpectedly filled by Lord Fermoy. Then South 
Shropshire has seen the vacancy caused by the death of the Hon. 
Mr. Ciive supplied by Sir B. Lercuron, through the interest of 
the CLive family. And, lastly, Monmouthshire has exchanged one 
Colonel Somerset for another Colonel SomERsEtT,—a piece of elec- 
tioneering legerdemain due to paramount Beavrorr influence. 
These two Conservative additions are owing to the action of that 
aristocratic and landed element in our House of Commons so bit- 
terly as ailed by the Brieurt party. 

We now come to the Scotch and Irish catalogue, which will be 
found limited to the seanty number of three,—one for Ireland, two 
for Scotland. The solitary Irish case is that of Cork, where inexor- 
able death has again exerted his power. The late Mr. FaGan showed 
considerable promise at one period of his public career,—a promise 
that snbsequent parliamentary performances never adequately justi- 
fied. His were not the shoulders upon which the mantle of the Great 
Agitator was destined to fall: he wanted nearly every quality which 
made O’ConNELL great; he possessed some, however, that the 
Great Agitator lacked, and it was perhaps fortunate for the peaceful 
destinies of the Empire that it was so ordered. The death of Lord 
James Sruart gave the representation of Ayrshire into the charge 
of Sir James Frrevuson: the contest was severe, but Conservatism 
triumphed. Mr. Disrax.i’s private secretary, Mr. Earte, who 
sat for Berwiek, gave way to Mr. Masorrpanxs,—and here for the 
present closes our catalogue. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature in these new Elections 
is their comparative tameness, and the general absence of that 
exhibition of Reform furore which made the years 1831 and 1832 
memorable in the history of this country. We may be said to be 
on the verge of another political Revolution, another lifting of the 
“Anchors of the Monarchy,’ and that too by the same states- 
man who proclaimed “ finality,” and who declared that “ one 
such revolution was enough in a generation.” No inference, how- 
ever, unfavourable to the necessity for Reform can fairly be drawn 
from this fact. The public generally appears to have made up its 
mind that reform must take place. Boroughs and constituencies 
in esse and in posse are alike—not apathetic, but acquiescent—as to 
the inevitable necessity which renders the advent of a new Reform 
Bill a matter no longer for dispute or delay. The new Members, 
for the most part, have gone into the House unfettered by positive 
pledges from their constituents, and as the majority of the new 
House are understood not to be too strictly bound by Hustings’ 
promises, there is every prospect that the new Reform Bill will be 
debated with less heat and receive more fair play than was extended to 
the first Reform measure. We have already noticed the absence of 
what may be termed superior debating power in the Members more 
recently introduced into the lower branch of the legislature. Perhaps 
this deficiency is nowhere more obvious than in what may be called 
the Irish party. “ Irish oratory” has borne a traditional reputation 
which recent years have not maintained. Since Danret O’ConnELL 
and Smee Gaeppennes no orator of the Irish class has made his 
appearance worthy of higher than second place in the rank of par- 
liamentary debaters. Even Suez and O'ConyELL never attained 
the very highest rank. SHer’s oratory was a rhetorical firework,— 
sparkling, corruseating, but unmistakeably artificial and histrionic. 
O’CoxnELL was only occasionally great, but his greatest efforts 
were immeasurably surpassed by those mental athletes with whom 
he, perforce, was called upon to grapple in the arena of St. 
Stephen's. What have we in their place? Take the Pottarp- 
Urnquuarts, the Macuires, the McManons, and the collec- 
tive oratorical strength of that section which calls itself, par excel- 
lence, the “Irish party,” and together they would fail to come up 
to the high oratorical standard of the least renowned of their departed 
countrymen. The traditional Irish gentleman is hardly to be 
found in the House. The last and possibly the best specimen,— 
@ mixture of genial humour, shrewd sense, and large-minded sym- 
pathies, was to be seen in Morcay Jonn O'ConnzgLL, the favourite 
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of both sides, piped yay fom the page ty a loss Ly the Irish 
party, and whose t by Governments, whi owered patronage 
on the less deserving, is a standing reproach. ; 

The Scottish party is not specially distinguished for but 
on all questions, financial, social, and political, it exhibits strong, 
searching and distinctive national acuteness which gives its opi 
far more weight than its more impetuous and voluble Irish col 
can claim. To the English side, whether in Lords or Com: 
the palm ef oratorieal force must, for the present, be eonceded, 
Patmerston, Russett, Granam, Giapstone, Disragit have 
no equals. Dersy, Ecrtensoroven, Brovenam, OxForD no 
rivals, It is true that the Scottish element is largely 
even in this brilliant phalanx, but we believe the English party 
most right to rank them on its side. 

The inference that may fairly be drawn from the recent 
tions is, that the new Reform Bill, when it comes, will 

ve that bugbear which timid Conservatives are inclined to 
ieve. There is now no “ pressure from without” to intimidate 
no torehlight meetings, no midnight drillings, no threats 
pouring the countless hordes of the north on the metropolis, 
order to overawe the Legislature. All is quiet and decorous, 
best becomes a great nation. The members recently chosen 
not from the class of “us demagogues” and “ 
tionary Chartists,” as predicted from the last Reform Bill: 
are a pretty fair selection from the general body, and they 
a tolerably strong indication that any new. bill will not materi 
change, but only enlarge, the composition of the House cf 
mons, 
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THE BALANCE OF RELIGIONS. 


pu European international system is a balance of religions, as 
well as an equipoise of material forces, and of forms 
ment. In the pentarchy of the great Powers, France and Austria 
weigh in the one scale for Catholicism against England and Prussia 
in the Protestant scale ; whilst Russia, as the representative of 
Greek Christianity, is the pivot on which the beam turns, Russia's 
epicene ecclesiastical gender admirably fits her for this neutral 
position, which is analogous to that occupied by Austria in territorial 
questions, and to that taken up by Napoleonic France in the 
struggle between representative institutions and absolutism, More- 
over, apart from the fact that the Greek Church is alike anti-Papal 
and anti-Protestant, there is another circumstance which helps not a 
little to guarantee the Czar’s impartiality in cases where none but 
religious interests are at stake. All-powerful as he is, there are 
under his august protection other doxies besides orthodoxy, whose 
tastes he is obliged to consult. Luckily, however, their sympathies 
are as evenly distributed as the antipathy of the Muscovite su!tana. 
For if Poland is fervidly Catholic, his important Baltie provinces 
are still, for the most part, as staunchly Lutheran as when they 
were ravished from Sweden. Hence, for all practical purposes, the 
Russian quantities, the positive no less than the negative, may be 
treated, in the algebra of European religious polities, as equals 
added to both sides of the equation. They do not affect the result. 
How then do the other factors stand? At first sight the odds 
against Protestantism would seem to be truly formidable; so much 
so, indeed, that there might be said to be no balance at all. Count- 
ing noses, for instance, we might »e told that there are at least 
some sixty millions to which ecclesiastical pastiles are a first 
necessity of the spiritual life, against little more than half that 
number to which (except for getting rid of still more unpleasant 
smells) incense is an abomination. ‘This calculation, moreover, does 
not credit the Catholic Powers with a single Pope’s nose in the 
British or Prussian dominions, and takes for granted that the nose 
of every Anglican Tractarian, and of every admirer of the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung will be turned up with the true Puritan twist at 
the sight of a crucifix. It assumes that all the friends of His 
Holiness throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as in 
Prussia’s Polish and Rhenish provinces, will prove unflinching] 
loyal to their Protestant sovereigns, through whatever fiery trials 
the fine gold of their allegiance may have to pass. It simply does 
not poll them on either side, just as, on the other hand, it not 
count the Hungarian and Transylvanian Protestants, nor the Grealz 
Christians of Austria’s Slavonic populations, nor the Lutherans of 
Alsace and Lorraine, nor the Calvinists of the south of France. If 
we add to the great masses on both sides the declared minorities, 
the Catholic ranks swell to seventy-two millions, whilst the Protest- 
ants receive an accession of scarcely six millions to set over against 
the twelve millions of recruits who pass over to the hostile camp. 
In the subsidiary system of the Minor States, the numerical balance, 
it is true, is a little better preserved. Even here, however, the dis- 
proportion is very far from vanishing. It still remains alarmingly 


t. 
ws more decided, at the first blush, seems the advantage on 
the side of the Cutholic interest on the score of superior cohesion 
and greater solidarity. Again, without going so far as to say that 
Protestants as a body are less in earnest about their religi 
hw mm poe bsg that oe ee theirs So of 
itical conscience, far more than their opponents. it up as 
we are into scores of rival sects and churches, what chance 
stand against Rome with her proud boast of unity, and her restless . 
spirit of intrigue? These facts, it must be granted, have an 
look. Especially do they merit attention at a time like this. 
seem to be living in the days of Peter rue Hermit and Watters 
THE PENNILEss once more. On every patch of Romanist soil in 
Europe hosts of madde.ed fanatics are clustering around mitred 
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and cassocked leaders, and nursing their wrath against all and 
sundry the enemies of the Pope. Protestant sovereigus are menaced 
because they do not fight for the restoration of his revolted provinces! 
Cathedrals echo with the war-whoop of religious strife! _ In Moroeco, 
Spain is actually waging a Crusade. She is kindling a flame in Africa, 
never meant, perhaps, to be confined to that quarter of the world, 
and at all events but too likely to spread to our own. Catholic 

lates, journalists, and pulpiteers are muttering between their 
teeth threats of a European war of creeds, and feverish Evangelicals 
and interpreters of prophecy are croaking similar sinister fore- 
bodings. It is well, therefore, to examine our securities against 
such a tragedy’s ever being enacted at our cost, to look calmly and 
steadily in the face the facts of our condition. The ghost walks 
abroad, and must be laid by letting daylight into the haunted 
chamber. Happily a very slight scrutiny shows the forces to be, 
after all, so evenly balanced between the two hostile religions, that 
we may safely postpone preparation for Smithfield. Hither the 
Great Tribulation is not coming on the earth just yet: or if 
Cardinal ANTONELLI does mean mischief, and should be fool and 
fiend enough to light up a conflagration, it is quite as likely to burn 
down the Vatican as St. Paul’s. 

To begin with, it is not enough in order to beget concord and 
co-operation between the two great Catholic Powers, that they both 
acknowledge one spiritual Head. Whatever such a recognition may 
be good for in securing unanimity in the belief of nonsense, it has 
never brought about to any very encouraging extent consenta- 
neousness of political action. If we think it ought to do so, History 
laughs at our @ priori conjecture, and gives the lie to the theory. 
The everlasting antagonism between France and Austria is pro- 
verbi ially during the three centuries that have elapsed 
since the Reformation, they have always been at cross purposes. 
Lures, in his day, saw them fighting in Italy, and only six months 
ago they were fighting in Italy still. All this time there have never 
been wanting shoals of zealots in cowls and in lay garb, like Lovis 
Vevit1or, who have raked heaven, earth, and hell for influence to 
cement amity between the Catholic Princes, and to coax them to 
unite for the chastisement of the heretic Powers. The saints above 
have been plied with prayers, and the sinners below with most honied 

rsuasives, by bigots of both sexes. All has been in vain. Often 

ave England and Prussia stood side by side in the cabinet and on 
the field; France and Austria scarcely ever. Rival candidates for 
the championship of the Church, Paris and Vienna have never been 
able to adjust their relative claims. Co-ordination runs counter to 
their Catholic and monarchical instincts, and subordination neither 
will for long submit to. Hence their eternal bickerings, which, to the 
scandal of many of the pious, the Holy Father is thought to have 
often fomented. Whether it is that he thinks his two dear sons can 
never agree except to rob him, certain it is that he has seldom 
benefited from any exceptional entente cordiale between them. 
The most miraculous instance of such an alliance was that patched 
up by Kavunrrz, which lasted for forty years down to the French 
Sovelation. That talented minister induced Manta THEresa to 
address Madame de Pompapour Ma chére Cousine, for which the 
empress afterwards begged Gonp’s forgiveness on her knees. The 
abolition of the Order of the Jesuits, and the establishment of 
Josephinism in Austria, were both the work of this period. The 
latter immense reform, which the Concordat has completely 
reversed, was mainly carried through by Kaunirz, who used to be 
styled at Rome Jl Ministro Eretico, On one occasion, when the 
Pope gave him as a distinguishing mark of honour the inside of his 
hand to kiss, the Austrian gave it a hearty shake—a gaucherie of 
the most enormous character, which, however, admirably illustrates 
the uncer i with which he was always wont to treat 
Roman pretensions. How the Pope fared after Narorgon I. had 
conciliated Austria, as the butcher conciliated the refractory sheep, 
by knocking her down and trampling upon her at Austerlitz, is well 
known,—as also how he is likely to fare now that Napotgon III. has 
repented the process at Magenta and Solferino. In short, the 
Papacy has always had far more to dread than Protestantism from 
the agreement of the two Catholic Protecting Powers. 

In like manner the assumed numerical preponderance of Catho- 
licism, overwhelming as it seems at first, ceases to alarm us the 
instant we begin to analyse and weigh these imposing masses of 
figures. There are, so we are told, thirty millions and more loyal 
Papists in France—i.e. counting all the Deists and Atheists in and 
out of orders, together with all who, though neither Voltaireans 
or Protestants, langh most heretically at the Charivari’s incessant 
jokes on M. Vevitxort, and think the brochure one of the cleverest 

its the Emperor has made. Even of Austria’s priest-ridden thirty 
millions more, how many are there who do not gnash their teeth at 
the Concordat ? How many who do not curse from morn to dewy 
eve the Jesuit camarilla with which his Bavarian mother has 
surrounded Francis Joseru? Is there no disaffection in the 
church of St. Stephen, whose Primate lately presented the Pro- 
testants with a site for a cemetery and chapel? Or, perhaps, 
Bohemia, after centuries of fire and sword from the Hussite and 
Taborite, and Thirty Years’ Wars downwards, is now at last quite 
staunch. Yet it is only a year or two ago since a whisper reached 
us of hundreds of Bohemian priests petitioning to be released from 
celibacy. The Vienna statesmen themselves, such as they are, all 
knew very well from the first that the Concordat was a measure of 
the “kill or cure” class. It has certainly not healed the patient. 
As to the alternative, Austria, like the other “sick man” in the 





next bed, may take a good deal of killing. On the other hand, it | 
ruler. 


must not be forgotten that the Jesuit medicines are proverbially 
drastic. 





It would be an insult to Prussia to degrade her to the level of 
her moribund sister, and it is no reflection on France to say that 
England is in every respect her peer. Our forty colonies count for 
something, as well as our Irish and other difficulties of the sort. In 
like manner, Prussia’s vast military organisation, the chivalrous 
loyalty of her people, her troops more especially, and the support 
she commands in Germany, entitle her to something more than a 
mere arithmetical estimate of her power. If one third of her 
citizens are Catholics, she may, at least, congratulate herself that 
they are not fanatical to any dangerous extent. Nor must it be 
overlooked that the very existence of these not unimportant mino- 
rities on both sides constitutes one of the strongest and most 
reliable of our guarantees against any such collision as a few 
maniacs would, perhaps, be only too glad to provoke. Of course in 
Austria’s present state of exhaustion, and whilst the relations 
between her and France—to say nothing of those between France 
and this country—continue such as they are, the apprehension of 
anything of the kind is simply ridiculous. The Ultramontanists 
must begin their PeNELopE’s web again. It is only in their sinall 
newspapers that the Middle Ages have returned. A few weeks 
have destroyed the work of many laborious years and many inge- 
nious brains. Public opinion is still a t power, wy when 
it assumes the form of laughter. us IX., and his minion 
ANTONELLI, with all their black militia, may fret, and fume, and 
vapour to their hearts’ content. Bigots may pray themselves 
hoarse, but there will be no red rain so long as the wind is in that 
quarter. 


ITALY. 


Now that the projected Congress seems to have vanished into 

thin air—to ton collapsed, and left disenchanted diplomatists 
standing, metaphorically, with staring eyes and mouths agape, out 
of breath with the sudden check placed upon their political move- 
ments—the world is anxiously awaiting the next move of the Italian 
game of chess which has been going on now for twelve months. It 
is high time that the present confessedly temporary state of things 
in Central Italy should give place to something of a more stable and 
permanent character. Hitherto, perhaps, few or no ill results have 
followed from the anomalous position in which the people and their 
rulers have stood to each other, as subjects and agents of a sovereign 
afraid to own or countenance their adhesion to his standard. But 
various hints and rumours of disaffection and impatience at the delay 
still interposed between the professed annexation of Lombardy with 
Piedmont, and the actual union of the one with the other by means 
of parliamentary suffrage, meet the eye and ear of those who examine 
somewhat below the surface. In the Hmilian States, too, the wait- 
ing attitude now so long observed begins to be felt as somewhat 
irritating and irksome. Nor can it be wondered that the Italians 
should long for the moment when their political choice shall be rati- 
fied by the general consent of the governing powers of Europe, and 
they be left to pursue their onward course to freedom and prosperity 
under the guidance of their spontaneously chosen sovereign. Slight 
differences between the party adherents of Cavour and Ratazz1; the 
military followers of GartpaLp1, Dapormipa, and La Marmora ; 
the modest, unobtrusive Evangelicals, and the haughty, over- 
bearing zealots of the Groraccuino, Archbishop of Florence, scliool, 
make the friends of Italy somewhat anxious to see the end of the 
present abnormal condition of the Peninsula. True, in the main, the 
cause of order, freedom, and truth continues to gain ground. Dur- 
ing the past twelve months qualities which deservedly ennobie a 
nation have been triumphantly conspicuous in both the rulers and 
the ruled. Nothing short of the test to which Italy has been com- 
pelled to submit could have made the world believe that she was 
rich in the very qualities and perfections of which she was supposed 
to be least susceptible. Yet human patience, forbearance, and com- 
pliance have their limits; and it will be well when the wand of the 
magician who evoked the storm is stretched forth in token that the 
Imperial “ idea,” though somewhat modified, is realized; and that, 
in accordance with it, freedom of action is at length recognised in 
the Peninsula. 

A general feeling of relief seems to be the prevailing sentiment, 
as day after day passes over and confirms the notion that no Con- 
gress will be held. Owiug to the opposing interests and wishes of 
the powers which would have been represented in it, it seemed 
utterly impossible that any adequate advantage could have been 
the result. Each state had a theory and practice of its own, utterly 
at variance with those of all the rest; and to have entered Congress 
under such circumstances would have been to violate the rules 
which have hitherto been held as inherent in the nature of Con- 
gresses. The meeting of envoys or plenipotentiaries to settle an 
extensive plan of political arrangements and re-organization, implies 
something approaching unanimity, or at least the desire to practise 
mutual concession and forbearance. The contemplated Congress of 
1860, so far from promising to realize the objects hitherto kept in view 
in such solemn assemblages, seemed likely to prove a mere battle 
field for the encounter of antagonistic principles of action and the 
strife of conflicting interests. ‘Though the position of England as a 
first class Power rendered it incumbent upon her to take her place 
as such, and accept the invitation given to her to share in the con- 
templated deliberations, she has no reason to regret that they are 
deferred sine die. Recent appearances seem to indicate that 
Napo.eon III. ts willing to adopt the principle which England has 
all along held, that the Italians have a right to choose their own 
But such was not the case when the invitations to the 


Congress were issued. It then seemed likely that Great Britain 
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would stand quite alone in her support of Italian freedom of action, 
and her position would have been exceedingly onerous. — 

The treaties of 1815 have not been so well maintained as to 
induce overwhelming anxiety that the parties to the Paris contract 
should again be called together in the face of the present contra- 
dictory and perplexing elements of disunion. Searcely one of the 
signatories of the Vienna pact has failed personally and individually 
to violate it in spirit or in letter. That Austria has done so most 
unblushingly has been said and repeated so many times of late that 
we need employ but few words in pointing out the fact. The treaty 
of 1815 was specially intended to limit the occupation of Austria in 
Italy to the Lombardo-Venetian territory. In — of the stipula- 
tion to this effect, she occupied the Duchy of Modena, the city of 
Placentia, and virtually reigned over the larger portion of the 
peninsula, According to the treaty in question, Lombardo- Venetia, 
though ceded to Austria, was to enjoy the immunities and franchises 
of an administration, if not independent at least individual and 
national. It will not be forgotten,—the rather that Venetia, 
unfortunately, still remains beneath the Austrian yoke, and but too 
truly confirms our testimony—that so far from the above stipulation 
being observed, Austria reduced Lombardo-Venetia to a simple 
province of the monarchy, deprived it of all local life, treated it with 
gross severity, overwhelmed it with taxation, charged it, in short, 
into a theatre of war, whence menaces were continually issued to 
the whole of Italy, and which imperilled the safety of neighbouring 
countries. But not only in Italy did Austria violate the treaties 
of 1815. They were equally set at nought by her in Gallicia and 
Cracovia. Russia acted in opposition to them with regard to 
Poland; Prussia in the Grand Duchy of Posen; France and 
England in Belgium ; Switzerland in Neufchatel. Their violation 
has twice been acquiesced in by the whole of Europe. In 1830, at 
the fall of the Bourbons, and the recognition of the sovereignty of 
July. In 1852, on the re-establishment and recognition of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. We have said these changes were acquiesced 
in by the whole of Europe, but we should have made an exception in 
favour of the Duchy of Modena. The worthy Duke, Francis IV., 
whose relentless severity towards all holding liberal views, has 
scarcely ever been surpassed, and his equally enlightened son, 
Francis V., both refused to acknowledge any Government in France 
after the expulsion of Cuartes X. 

We see, then, how utterly without reason and value have been 
the outcries raised during the past few months against Italy, for 
seeking to rid herself of the despotism by which she was oppressed, 
and choosing her own sovereign and form of government. ‘Treaties 
have been constantly invoked which have long since been torn to 
shreds and cast to the winds whenever they have proved in any 
degree embarrassing or inconvenient. Why, then, should Europe 
be alarmed at afresh modification of those treaties? Let Italy now 
be suffered to take her affairs into her own hands, and show to the 
world that Italia fara da se is no mere empty boast. Austria has 
so much business of other kinds in hand that she is not likely to in- 
terfere directly ; although she has already violated the engagements 
she entered into at Villafranca, by recruiting in Vienna for the 
Pontifical army. The world-renowned pamphlet, “ Le Pape et le 
Congres” has given the old Roman fox, according to Dante, 

* Quella volpe che siede in Vaticano,” 
so much to do in trying to retain possession of the territory she still 
holds, that she would be little able to utter any effective protest 
against the simple recognition of accomplished facts. In the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies the sovereign finds it hard enough to hold on 
his progress-stifling, light-excluding course amidst the imminent 
dangers of moral voleanic eruption which hourly threaten his throne 
and dynasty with perdition, so that he doubtless would remain a 
quiet spectator of the adjustment of Italian affairs. Having thus 
disposed of the main difficulties and opponents in the way of the 
formation of the kingdom of Italy, we trust, before long, to see the 
Italians settled, contented, and prosperous. If this is to be secured 


only by the surrender of Savoy and Nice to France, this transfer | 


may prove to be the key to the French enigma which has through- 
out proved so puzzling. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

(THE seventh exhibition of the Photographic Society has com- 

_menced. To those who remember their earlier displays, the 
manifest advance, in every respect, which this one indicates is very 
great. The number, as well as the skill, of the exhibitors, and their 
productions, is higher. No less than two hundred specimens, 
chiefly those which had arrived latest, were unable to find space 
upon — walls, and were consequently dismissed to the limbo of 
“ up-stairs.”” 

he gloomy dinginess of the coup-d’eil is relieved, this year, by 
one or two coloured works of a larger size than usual, and by a more 
generally pictorial effect in the uncoloured. The first thought, on 
entering, is now “pictures; groups,” rather than, as once, 

eee: preparations.” 

_it is pleasant, perhaps from the rarity of the thing, to be able to 
give unqualified praise. Nearly all, nevertheless, of the sun-copies 
of prints and drawings in this exhibition seem to us well-nigh 

ect. Mr. Tourston Tuomrson’s reproductions of sketches by 

FFAELLE and Micuet AncGeEto (Nos. 15 and 56), which we 
recognised at once as from the Taylor Buildings, are marvellous in 
their accuracy, The rough texture of the antique paper, with every 
stain and tear, is represented in black and white, so as to defy any 
but the closest inspection.. Nos. 29, 38, 210, 211, 222, 223, are 
all copies of drawings by Horsers in the Royal Collection at 








Windsor. For all practical purposes m Helier 4 
themselves. It is with peculiar wrath no we watch t 
development of photography in this direction. This is the real 
popularising of art, to be able to give to the many, not imitations, 
not selections or adaptations, but the things themselves. 

We cannot feel the same pleasure in the p s from 
—- They fail, to our eyes, in the cardinal point—likeness. 

ie feature, of course, in this line, of the exhibition, is the e 
coloured copy of the cartoon of “Paul at Athens” (No. 338). 
Mr. Tuompson’s name is authority sufficient for the 
work being as good as may be; and a first-rate colourist, we are 
assured, has been engaged for ten weeks before the cartoon, in the 
incessant and laborious endeavour to make the work, in colour as 
well as form, a fac-simile of the original—we cannot think he has 
succeeded. The result leaves a painful impression of chalky 
gaudiness, which the small size of the copy (in relation to the 
original) rather increases. A better attempt, we cannot but think, 
may be seen on the other side of the road, at Messrs. Cotnacut's. 

is ) ay a copying of paintings is somewhat of a test, as 
in No. 22, a copy of a painting by J. Nasm. Most are familiar with 
Mr. Nasn’s hard bold style, and angularly vigorous drawing, 
obtrusively inviting observation to the fewness ad strength of the 
touches, the brightness of the colour, and the artfulness of the 
contrasts. Here again the glory has departed, and nothing but 
— obtrusiveness remains. The picture is nothing but a ghastly 
skeleton. 

We cannot commend the photographs from her Majesty’s collection 
Nos. 24 and 48. They seemed to us confused, and too black and 
white, as well as small. More unfortunate still are the copies of 
the “ Leisure Hour,” by H. Wetr, and Mr. Paris's “ The Huff” 
(No. 200). Every stroke of the brush is represented in light and 
shade, so as to give the whole picture a painfully streaky smeared 
look. The sad proud face of the Andalusian belle, with its tremb- 
ling lips, is a hash of black splashes, and the delicate touches which, 
in the original, so well represented the tears quivering on her eye- 
lashes, are depicted in the too faithful photogranhs as little mounds 
of paint, each casting its own decided little shadow. Decidedly the 
best copy of oil painting we noticed was No. 444, by Mr. Herive, 
the well-known photographer of Regent-strect. All this gentler 
man’s copies of engravings, also—which are too numerous for speci- 
fication—seem to us most admirable. 

The portraits are, of course, innumerable. 
PoLyBLANkK transplant to these walls many of those portraits of 
famous folk that have so long gladdened shop-windows. Mr. 
Hersert Warkins claims a special notice for the fine pose and 
general pictorial effect of his portraits, and also for the clearness and 
sharpness of his details, He has a remarkably fine portrait of a 
man very difficult on many accounts to depict forcibly—Lord 
Brovenam. The venerable legislator is admirably rendered. Nos. 
525 and 363, by Mr. A. Hears, attracted our admiring regards 
from their faultless portraiture (we speak in all seriousness), both 
with and without colour, of a most faultless pair of whiskers, A 
magnificent little boy, too (unnumbered, but hung on the left of the 
secretary's chair), standing on an armi-chair, with his sturdy little 
feet half hidden in the soft spring cushion, is a great feat in the 
difficult art of catching a child's expression at its best. 

To our mind, however, photographic portraiture is not, and we 
don’t well see how it can ever be, first-rate. It is, after all, only a 
fixing of the transient expression Which the photographer or the 
sitter thinks the finest. It cannot be, 


“ As when opener, oring on a face, 

Divinely, through all hindrance, finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face 

The shape and colour of a mind and life 

Lives for his children ever at its best 

And fullest.” 
Where, as in the group of portraits, No. 2 (with the exception of 
Mr. Lane's gentle and loveable face) the texture of the skin is 
exaggerated into something like disease, the effect is leprous and 
horrible. Let us protest against the comic and theatrical photo- 
graphs. It is simply repulsive to see people grinning and staring 
in groups, in order to be “ taken off.” It cannot be really comic, 
and the attempt to retain the limbs in a passing gesture, or the fea- 
tures convulsed under a temporary excitement, mere 
affectation. ‘Miss Atkinson as Lady Macbeth” (No. 545); “ Mr. 
Robinson and Miss Heath as Romeo and Juliet” (No. 501); “The 
Lady who looks Lavinia” (462), a nameless lady Who, we trust, is 
libelled by the sun; “Ophelia” (430); “The Lady of Shalott” 
(447); a variety of strange things called “Studies” (504); the 
stiff groups of “ Country Girls” (429 and 493); and the deadly- 
lively comic group of “ TheMagistrates” (389)—are fair examples of 
how even good workmanship is unable to carry off what is so essen- 
tially vulgar. go 
« One group we must except, as most characteristic, and not open 
to the above objections; we mean that of “ Village Carpenters” 
(413). It is simply a group of four portraits, and the amusing ele- 
ment in it is the different forms and degrees of embarrassment in 
the four honest fellows who have been induced to stand for their 
likenesses. 

With the landscapes we must conclude. As good as ope pe 
and white can be, are Mr. Lyndon Smith’s two views in ear 
Wharfedale (23) and (47). clearness of the work is exquisite, 
and the gradations of distance prove how much better adapted our 
moist air is for the finer effects of aerial perspective, than a hotter 
and brighter climate, such as that, for instance, in which Mr. Parra 
took his views of the Holy Land aud Egypt. No, 50 is a most 
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successful conquest of the hardest process in the art, one not to be 
acquired without years of labour, and a most delicate power of 
manipulation; the ForueRerie process with the dry plate,in which 
the position can be taken at any time, thus obviating the annoying 
encumbrance of a tent, 

Mr. Jovupert’s permanent process, with the help of which he 
proposes to illustrate books (even scientific ones), should not be left 
wnnoticed. The best specimen, perhaps, is one without a number, 
but hung on the end of the third screen, on the right of the 
secretary's chair. 

Mr. Smiru has not been so successful in his “ View of Knares- 
borough.” The impression this gloomy picture gives is that of 
evening, and late evening: yet the shadows are strong, and not 
more than half the length of the posts that cast them. It is hard 
upon the sun to employ him to put himself out so completely. 

Messrs. Bisson Fréres, in “‘ The Sources of the Aveyron” (143) ; 
“Mont Blanc” (299); ‘Les Serais” (300); and “ Les Grandes 
Jorasses,” (301) are as good as ever; and are, indeed, real bene- 
factors in bringing under the eyes of people who will never even 
see any scenery, very truthful representations of its beauty and 
grandeur. 

A large photograph of Niagara arrived after the exhibition opened. 
Everything but the rushing swirls of water just above the fall was 
admirably represented—foam, spray, clouds, distance, rocks. But 
the water was like maccaroni, and Niagara unfortunately consists 
largely of water. 

There are several examples, as (140), if we remember rightly, of 
the error of photographing a view beyond water. The reflections 
in the foreground water are so black and deep as to overpower 
everything else, and to give an unpleasant topsy-turvy feeling to 
the whole composition. 

The result produced on our own mind by the whole exhibition, is— 
after admitting the wonderful manual and chemical skill displayed— 
that painting, whether of landscape, portrait, or figure, stands in no 
danger from the gloomy accuracy of the photograph, which bears 
the same relation to it as the skeleton to the living being ; but that 
in accurate copying of prints and drawings, as we have noticed, or 
of the minuter inanimate objects, as the medieval locks, keys, and 
spoons (No. 9), or the piece of music on the end of the second screen, 
it is unrivalled in delicacy, and is almost reduced to perfection by 
the able artists who now practise it. 


A PLEA FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


R. JOHNSON has rem:rked in the “ Rambler,’ with, we 
think, somewhat less than his usual aeuteness, that “no word 
is naturally or intrinsically meaner than another; our opinion there- 
fore of words, as of other things, arbitrarily and capriciously estab- 
lished, depends wholly upon accident and custom.” The associations 
which make a word mean and disagreeable, or the reverse, may 
indeed be both accidental and partial ; but the Doctor appears to put 
entirely out of the question the melody of words—according to our 
opinion, no unimportant part of them. Melody and association are 
both concerned, however, in the few remarks that follow. 


We conquer, we clear, we colonize; we subdue wild men, and 
subjugate wilder nature—and to make acquisitions is certainly a far 
more important matter than to name them. In this latter point the 
Anglo-Saxon settler vulgarizes most energetically. We might 
excuse convicts, and those who first push forward discovery and 
settlement, but unfortunately there seems often to be an aflergrowth 
of vulgarity in the choice of names for things and places which is 
not so pardonable. Now at the best the sounds of the English 
language, glorious as it is, are far from being the most melodious in 
the world. Trenslate the names of a few of the French and Italian 
streets, for instance, into English, and see Rue de la Croix Rouge, 
Strada della Croce Rossa, certainly gain no grandeur by being 
translated into “ Red Cross Street,” and were we to try the next 
half-dozen that might oceur to us the result would bethesame. Or 
take, again, a few of the names of well-known artists, and English 
them; what does the reader think of Poussin, Bourdon, and 
Moucheron, transmuted into Messrs. Chicken, Drone, and Gnat. Or 
the great masters of the Ferrarese School : Garofalo and Mazzolino 
metamorphosed into Messrs.Pink and Nosegay? So far perhaps we 
cannot help ourselves; we must take our language, as far as apes 
its sounds, as we find it. But to show the Anglo-Saxon tendency 
to yulgarise iwtensely, wilfully to prefer the unpleasant to the 
pleasant association, we have but to look to our Transatlantic 
kinsmen. Rice may not be a word of very pleasant ‘sound, 
but why vulgarise it into the roundabout slangy rattle of “ swamp 
seed?” “ ”” is better in sound ; it is the word of Scripture—the 
old English word, hallowed by a thousand poetical associations. 
What wanton coarseness to knead up all descriptions of it into the 
utilitarian “ bread stuff!’ In some parts of America, owing to an 
ingenious preference for the disgusting, all the stores of the ento- 
mologist come under the all-inclusive genus of “ bugs ;” and that 
elegant creature the fire-fly is, par emphasis, the “lightning-bug.” 
We admit the superiority of the men of Boston in matters 
of taste, and a sheet of water six miles Jong is certainly not to be com- 
pared to Huron and Ontario; but why do they still persist m calling 
Assawampset lake a , in preference to more dignified term 
to which it might fairly lay claim? Every young nation seems 
destined to have some of the marks which characterize the youthful 
— individual, but it is time for America to cast off this slough 


slang. 
A remark of Haygarth’s, in his “ Bush Life in Australia,” is 








here worth noting: “As to such names as Jerry’s Plains, 
Patrick’s Plains, or Paddy’s River, it seems a cruelty to inflict 
them on a new country.” 

We think so indeed. They are new... as bad as the worst native 
terms—Wog-Wog and Bong-Bong—and not nearly so desirable as 
the best—Taralga, Hawarra, and Marulau. May British Columbia 
escape the fate of Australia, and may its localities be Christianly 
christened! Where a country is subject to a survey, it might be as 
well for those who take the survey, to make at least an effort to 
save from the kind of desecration we have been describing its more 
interesting localities. Certainly, if we have saved by these few words 
of ours some grand ravine from the sobriquet of “ Bobby’s Gully”— 
some snow-crowned and cloud-eapped height from the denomina- 
tion of the “ Buffer’s Bump,’’ this little labour of love to nature 
and admonition to man will not have been altogether in vain. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—TAXATION.* 


TS present number of the “ Edinburgh Review” has two poli- 
tical articles, one on the progress of Law Reform, the other on 
British Taxation. The latter refers to a “subject of great interest 
and universal concern,” and we shall best consult the advantage of 
our readers by concentrating attention on it. An elaborate article 
on the Mortality in Trades and Professions, an interesting com- 
mentary on Rawlinson’s Herodotus, a descriptive account of the 
Coal Fields of North America and Great Britain, an abridg- 
ment of Mr. Oliphant’s narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan, an exposure in detail of many errors in Alison's History 
of Europe, an instructive paper on the Acclimatisation of Animals, 
and a pleasant notice of Madame Recamier, which includes a de- 
scription of the manners of the Parisians under Napoleon, make up 
the number and are worthy of perusal. It lias no light article; it 
is solid throughout, and will be read more for instruction than 
amusement. 

The article on taxation is meant to smash all discontent with and 
all opposition to the present system. The Reviewer shows that taxa- 
tion per head has been steadily diminishing ever since the termina- 
tion of the great war; that taxation in proportion to wealth is only 
half what it was at that period; that our fiscal burdens are lighter 
than those of the French; that even as compared with America, we 
are not disereditably taxed; that it is quite an error to describe our 
present system as expensive,—it is much more economical than that 
of either France or America, and does not press with unfair severit 
on the working classes. All these points are worked out with muc 
minuteness, considerable care, great array of facts and figures, and 
the whole is stated with a studied appearance of candour. If all 
the facts and all the figures of the whole problem were really col- 
lected, to refute the author’s conclusions might be difficult, but he 
warns us that they are only approximations, and he does not affirm 
their unassailable accuracy. We beg to call his attention to one 
palpable error which runs through the*bulk of the article, and 
vitiates alike his comparisons between the present and the past, and 
between England and other countries. 

All his statements turn on the amount of property in this country 
now and formerly and in other countries, me he gets at the amount 
of personal ey by the sum annually paid for the legacy 
and probate duties. Now funded property is, like other personal 
property, subjected to these duties ;—consequently funded property 
is included in the Reviewer’s estimate of personal property. 
Funded property, however, is nothing more than a right to 
receive £28,700,000 per annum of the public taxes. A sum to that 
amount is annually taken from the tax payers, and handed over to 
the tax receivers. The personal property has no other existence. 
To the individuals who receive the dividends they are undoubtedly 
personal property, but now to reckon amongst the assets of the 
Nation, £800,000,000 of debt is as gross a blunder as ever was com- 
mitted by a self-deceiving bankrupt. 

Moreover, real property is estimated by the annual income it 
yields. Now the tax on corn, and the taxes on butter, cheese, 
fruit, ete., keep up the price of the produce of our own soil equal to 
the rate of duty. This enhances pro tanéo the rent of land ; and so 
the nominal value of real property is also increased by taxation. 
We are by no means sure that a similar effect is not the result of 
excise and other duties, which compel the consumer to hand over 
a part of his property to enrich the distiller, the paper-maker, the 
maltster, the barley grower, and the landowner,—an additional sum 
which ought to be transferred from the creditor to the debtor side 
of the account in considering the burdens of the people. Much of 
the personal property which the Reviewer represents as bearing 
taxation is taxation itself. 

In making a comparison between the revenue and expenditure of 
England and other countries, the services of the different Govern- 
ments must be considered. Now, the French budget, and the 
budgets of the several states of the Union, provide for the ecclesias- 
tical establishments so far as they are state endowments, and for 
all the establishments for education ; while our church establishment 
is paid for by what is called church property, which is in reality a 
tax on the people, enforced by the State through the instrumentality 
of the soil ; and the of education is defrayed by the people, 
apart from their contebuieas to the State. In the year just “es 
3,664,617 dollars appears in the budget of the State of New York 


as the charge for tion, being one-fifth part of the total State 
expenditure. Por this, schools were provided for all the youths of 
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he State. At the present moment, too, our people are put to an 
oe expense of tine and money to provide by rifle and volun- 
teer corps for the national defence ; while in France no such expense 
is ever incurred, and in the United States all the expense of the 
militia—amply sufficient for the defence of the country—is included 
in the budget of the several States. We affirm, therefore, that the 
statements in the Review, comparing present with past taxation, are 
inexact, one-sided, and incomplete, by placing all the increase of the 
national debt between 1803 and now on the wrong side of the 
account, and by omitting all notice of the effects of existing fiscal 
laws in enhancing the nominal amount both of personal and real 
estate: and they are also inexact, one-sided, and incomplete, by not 
including the total cost of educational and ecclesiastical services, and 
the cost of voluntary defence in our expenditure, as they are included 
(or not incurred) in the expenditure of those two other countries. 
In fact, the elaborate comparisons, when closely examined, are found 
to be worth nothing, not even detailed eriticism. 4 

We object, however, to all such comparisons, as leading the public 
mind away from the real object to investigated. The nation 
wants to know exactly what is the worth to it of its own ever- 
lastingly-bepraised Government, not what is the worth of the 
despotism of France and the multiplied Governments of America to 
the French and the Americans. Paradoxical as it appears, it is, 
in one sense, unfortunate for us to be in a better political condition 
than surrounding people. It is equally unfortunate that our 
unwearied struggles to obtain prosperity are singularly successful. 
Nature rewards them most bounteously. But this increased 

rosperity, as compared to the poverty from which these exertions 
~ enabled our people to escape, and this superior political 
condition which we have achieved in spite of the exertions of our 
so-called rulers, are for ever held up to usas reasons why we should 
bear unnecessary exactions and mischievous restrictions. In every 
other part of society service rendered is the criterion of payment ; 
for the service of the Government the criterion of payment is the 
wealth of its employers. There was some ground for this as long as 
the Government was merely the instrument of a class to extort for 
its benefit the labour of serfs; but this ground sank away as the 
Government became the servant of the whole people. Its services 
now to us are not to be measured by our wealth, or by the 
wretchedness of any other people, but by their worth. If our 
taxation can be defended, it must be by what our Goverament does 
for us now ; not by what it did in the time of the Plantagenets of 
Sir R. Walpole or Mr. Pitt ; nor by what is done by the Governments 
of France and the United States. We are deficient, as the Reviewer 
admits, in the elements of comparison, and it is only instituted by 
him and others to keep in life present calamities. Are all our people 
not to have roast beef in abundance because the French live on bread, 
chestnuts, and grapes? Are they not to enjoy all the advantages 
of civilization because the Yankees have yet to conquer the untenanted 
wilderness? Such comparisons are bureaucratic juggles to hide 
aor people the actual cost of our Government and its actual 
worth. 

The true criterion is far less the amount of taxation than the con- 
dition of the multitude. In the midst of enormous wealth, the pro- 
duce of their labour, they remain poor and degraded. Inherited 
and diffused knowledge, the source of the national power, is incor- 

rated in the muscles and the brains of the working multitude, 

t may be written in treatises ; it lives in the people. They, there- 
fore, are fairly entitled to a full share of all the advantages of 
success. But the Reviewer tells us that nine-tenths of the houses 
of Great Britain are valued at less than £202 year. The bulk of 
the people, then, are still foreed to dwell in hovels or places fittle 
better than pigstyes. We all know what accommodation a house 
valued at £20 a year affords in our towns for a family ; and we shall 
not adduce another fact to show how and why the condition of the 
multitude is a scandal to the taxing Government. They are still 
lodged like serfs, exposed to filth and disease, and live, as we are 
reminded almost every week by the Registrar-general, only two- 
thirds of their time. Their condition, while they produce all our 
wealth, is a conclusive proof that, to them, the Government costs 
an immense deal more than it is worth. 

The Reviewer obviously dwells in a Government building, and 
knows direct taxation only as a small reduction in the amount of his 
salary. He labours most assiduously to frighten the people against 
substituting direct taxation for indirect taxation, harping on the 
Visits of the tax-gatherer. To us, alas! he already comes for the 
Government taxes twice a year, and for the parish rates four times 
ayear. We are then obliged to pay, whether we like it or not. 
Hundreds of the poorer classes are su:nmoned every quarter for 
not paying rates. Already, therefore, the bulk of the community 
suffer all the possible evils of direct taxation, against which the Re- 
viewer seeks to warn us, and in addition all the possible evils of 
indirect taxation. The nation is now visited by both these plagues, 
and those who seek to get rid of indirect taxation would, greatly to 
= relief of industry, and the progress of prosperity, relieve us of 





; VOLUMES OF TRAVELS.* 
THE intelligent traveller is a benefactor to whom we eannot be too 
grateful. He is the pioneer of progress, and by his discoveries 
clears the way for the merchant, the statesman, and the adventurer, 


* A Visit to the Philippine Island i i 
> Smith, Elder, ana Oo. prey tang > og og 
iary in India, in the Year 1858-9. By William Howard Russell, 
LL. 2 vols, Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 








There are great differences, however, in travellers 
with their eyes, others with their i 
meet with prejudiced observers 
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ppine Islands, unfortunately, have been made t 
for the exhibition of the bitterest odium theologicum. 

governors of Manilla were troubled with Chinese pirates. 
we read of the arrival of three Mandarins, sent by the 
who had been informed that the Island of Cavite was ; 
after examining the island for themselves, they left. The governor 


i 
r 


of the period more confidence in the Ja , who counselled 
him against plots of the Chinese. The were ultimately 


worsted ; only one hundred, out of twenty-four escaping. 
Thirty-two years afterwards, some Japanese Christians fled from 
persecution : about the same time, a quarrel took place between the 


archbishop and the Jesuits, the latter being su by the 
governor. between the natives and the iards were 
also frequent. uakes, in 1645, did much ; as many 
as 3000 persons having, it is said, lost their lives. he power of 


the Inquisition, also, reached these islands, and laid hands on a 
fane governor, by name Salcedo, a Belgian ; the agents of the 
Office having entered the palace, found the governor asleep, put irons 


= 


upon him, and carried him a pri to the Augustine Convent.' 
The sole historians of the Philippine Islands are the monks, who e 


udgment is, of course, ial; and particularly in relation to one 
aod: named pow wy whom they accuse of endeavouring to 
starve the convents, and of interfering with the election of ecclesi- 
astics. He had to banish the archbishop, who was conveyed by 
force in his pontifical robes to the vessel appointed for his tran-port, 
for which act the Dominicans launched their ications 
censures at the governor. The quarrel continued, uutil the king of 
Spain sent out a commission to inquire into the troubles, fur the 
Pope had taken up the cause of the more violent clergy. An 
instructive lesson, doubtless, might be gathered from a true narra- 
tive of these contentions, but such does not exist. The turbulent 
churchman is ever a source of abuudant evil. 

Tn the eighteenth century we find the Philippines in danger from 
the Mahommedan. ‘Towards the end of the century (1762) the 
islands fell into the power of the British. 

The author derives from the state of the tion in the Philip- 
pine Islands an argument against the Malthusian theory. Tue 
Archipelago presented to him unnumbered sea-surrounded regions, 
of which few had been trodden by European foot, stili tewer 
thoroughly explored, and scarcely any that are now inhabited by 
any civilized or foreign race, yet covered with beautiful and sp nta- 
neous vegetable riches above, and bearing below countless treasures 
of mineral wealth. Their powers of production appearel to him to 
be boundless. Moreover, they had the varieties of climate which 
mountains, valleys, and plains afford—rains to water, suns to ripen, 
rivers to conduct, harbours for shipment—every recommendation to 
attract adventure and to reward industry; with a p»pulation of only 
five or six millions, when ten times that number might be supplied 
to satiety, and enabled to provide for millions upon millions more 
out of the superfluities of their means. Sir John Dauies professes 
to recognise a law of progress in the course of Providence. The 
latter, in his opinion, never fails, while the race of man proceeds in 
ever augmenting numbers to provide ample means for their main- 
tenance and happiness. Neither land nor sea, he adds, is exhausted 
or in process of exhaustion. 

This work on the Philippine Archipelago is more of a compiiation 
than one of observation. it consists of twenty-six chapters, each of 
which treats a particular topic, and for the most part colleets the 
requisite information; and it is illustrated with no fewer than 
seventeen engravings, which are cleverly designed and well executed. 
The most curious part of the book is an account which Sir J. 
Bowring gives of a barbarous race living in the remotest moun- 
tanious regions of Mindanao: who are said to wear no gatments, to 
build no houses, to dress no food, but to wander in the forest, whose 
wild fruits they gather by day, and sleep among the branches of the 
trees by night. They have no form of government, no chief, no 
religious rites or usages. Sir John saw one of the race, who was 
brought for sale, as any wild animal might have been, t» the 
governor of Zamboanga who retained the lad, apparently of about 
eight or nine years of age. Our author observed him while waiting 
at Iloilo, with other native servants, at table, and he seemed the 
most sprightly and intelligent of the whole—bright-eyed, and 
watching eagerly every sign and mandate of his master. He was 
very dark-coloured, almost black, his hair di to be woolly : he 
had neither the high cheeks nor the thick lips of the African negro, 
but resembled many imens of the Madagascar people. Our 
traveller was informed that the whole tribe are of very inal stature; 
and that they avoid all intercourse with other races, collect nothing, 
barter nothing, and, in fact, want nothing. 

Continuing this subject, which on many accounts, is excee lingly 
interesting, Sir John ring tells us that he had once occasion to 
examine in the prison of Kandy one of the real “ wild men of the 
woods” of that island, who been convicted of murder ; but the 
moral sense was so latent that the judye could not regard him as a 
responsible being. But, he adds that little resem exists 
between Filipins and the Cingalese in any external charaeteristie ; 
and thence infers that there are more varieties of the human fa:nily 
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than have hitherto been recognised by physiologists, ‘‘ amongst 
whom no affinity of language will be found.” e then delivers 
himself of a strong opinion, that “the theories current as to the 
derivation of the many varieties of the human race, from a few 
primitive t; will not bear examination.” We think it right to 
record thie dictam)though we have not space now to discuss it asa 
proposition, much Jess to enter into the various ramifications of 
argument and doctrine to which it would logically lead. 

Sir John Bowring’s theory of language we must quote, as he re- 
eats it more than once, and would, therefore, appear desirous of 
raising a question on it :— 

“A t variety of is to be found among the wild people of 
-the selector: Not only are dialects of the various tribes unintel ‘ible to 
each other, but sometimes a is confined to a single family group. 
Where there has been no intercourse, there is no similitude. Words are 
necessary to man, and language is created by that necessity. Hence, the 
further the study of idioms is pursued back into cars the greater will 
their number be found. Civilization has destroyed hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of idioms, and is still on the work by diminishing the 
number of languages in which man holds intercourse with man. It is no 
bold to aver that in the course of centuries, the number of separate 
t s will be reduced to a small amount. In France, the neh ; in 
Italy, the Tuscan ; in Spain, the Castilian ; in Germany, the Saxon ; in 
Great Britain, the English, are becoming the predominant languages of 
the people, and have been gradually superseding the multitude of idioms 
which were used only a few generations ago. Adelung recorded the 
names of nearly 4,000 spoken and existing languages, but a list of those 
which time has extinguished would be far more extensive.” 

Of an entirely different character is Dr. Russell's work on India. 
The author went forth to see “the reed shaken by the wind,” 
and returns to tell us what he saw, and how it was shaken. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Lundgren, who has supplied the several 
illustrations to the work. Our readers must not expect from us an 
analysis,—so much depends upon the writer's style, that they must 
read the book for themselves. None but his own words, for instance, 
can describe the manner in which the report of Havelock’s death was, 
received at Alexandria. He regrets that England has not her just 
share of moral influence in the East. The civilization is decidedly 
French; diplomatic communications, European literatyre, are 
French. The bazaars are full of portraits of Bonaparte and Kleber, 
and pictures of the battle of the Pyramids. His description of the 
Desert, and the sentiment it inspires, is most striking. One amu- 
sing anecdote, in the midst of all, he tells us, of an yee i by a 
native barber at Suez to shave him while he slept. He found it was 
esteemed the chef'd'’euvre of Asiatic tonsorial art to shave a man 
while slumbering without waking him. 

Our author’s account and portrait of Lord Canning is 
highly creditable to the Governor-general, and testifies to his very 
great abilities, as well as to his singular courtesy. The traveller 
was on his way to Cawnpore, and preparing for an introduction to 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief. Dr. Russell was 
naturally anxious about the truth of the statements concerning 
mutilated women, but, up to this point, he was unable to meet with 
a single instance. 

Dr. Russell shows much sympathy for the Hindco race, and 
wonders that we are not more careful of our conduct in those distant 

ions. Were the wrongs we permit committed nearer home, he 
is of opinion that they would not be so quietly allowed. He 
mentions with indignation his hearing “that the menagerie of the 
King of Oude, as much his private property as his watch or turban, 
were sold under discreditable circumstances, and his jewels seized 
and impounded, though we had no more claim on them than on the 
crown diamonds of Russia. Do the English people care for these 
things P” asks Dr. Russell; “do they know them? The hundred 
millions of Hindostan know them well, and care about them too.” 

The diary form in which this book is written, though it might 
furnish good extracts if it were our cue to give them, causes the per- 
sonal so to dominate over the historical, that it requires much careful 
reading to extract from it the information desirable as the substance 
of a review. The volumes present a series of dioramic pictures as 
they daily pass before the eyes of the author, and to describe these 
were to rewrite the journal of which they form the contents. Dr. 
Russell, however, paints his scenes with the pencil of a novice, and 
he confesses it. He has to learn every thing, as he courses along ; so 
that his es does not describe India as it is, but the state of the 
writer's mind as to India. He gains his experience bit by bit, and 
we gain it with him. His “look at Cawnpore,” and his meeting 
there with Azimoola Khan, are both markworthy, both for the inci- 
dents and the reflections. His description of the siege of Lucknow 
is appalling. His life in camp seems to have been made for him 
exceedingly pleasant, and the confidence placed in him by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief almost unlimited. But Dr. Russell has a full 
sense of the horrors of war, and treats them as horrors. He has no 
tendency to translate their guilt into glory. He refuses to be unjust 
to'the native, and censures his own countrymen freely. Our con- 
duet towards the King of Delhi he condemns in no measured terms, 
He sees rightly that our own safety in India depends on the ex- 
tinction of the faults by which its Government has been fatally dis- 
tinguished. 


TRAINING AND STRAINING.* 
Mr. Sarixs’s valuable and instructive book is founded, as he tells 
us, upon an introductory lecture, delivered by him to a society of 
working men in a northern town; its object is to inculeate the 
* Self-Help; with Illustrations 
Smies, author of the “ Life of 
Murray, 1859, 





Character and Conduct. By SAMUEL 
Stephenson.” London: John 





necessity of earnestness in the 
“ What is worth doing, is worth soing well,” might be his motto. 
By self-help he really means industry, perseverance, energy, courage, 
and self-denial ; and he seeks to illustrate his subject by copious 
examples of men who have arrived at fame, through every obstacle 
of birth and fortune. The book is, indeed, a compressed biographical 
dictionary. Mr. Smiles does not add much of his own libretto to 
his characters ; he lets them pretty well play their own part, and by a 
constant succession, by an interminable repetition of the same 
examples of strong will, perseverance, success, he seeks to impress 
those characteristics indelibly on his hearers ;—his book is, in fact, a 
most valuable collection of biographical sketches or extracts (illus- 
trations of character and conduct, he calls them), collected with much 
industry, and carefully and skilfully arranged, which, taken with 
his own exhortations, which are distinguished by an unusual weight 
of true wisdom and a rare eloquence,—form a volume of most power- 
ful rhetoric in favour of the virtues he inculeates. No one can read 
the book, and get up without feeling that man without those 
virtues is naught ; nay more, without the fancy, that hard work is 
some preternatural agent that can effect results almost beyond the 
onge of human conception. 

he ostensible object of the work then, is to prove that success is 
not to be obtained without diligence, self-denial, and determination. 
But it does not stop here: we are bound to say that Mr. Smiles has 
conjured up such a terrible picture of the hardships entailed by 
success in this world, that it becomes a question whether some sort 
of failure may not be preferable. “ All work and no play, all work 
and no play,” he says in effect ; “ mind that—as you would live no 
play ! Look at so and so, and so and so—they didn’t go to bed for a 
week ; they fed on crusts, they laboured day and night, and at odd 
hours besides: ceaseless toil, if you please, my friends! It is this—if 
you make up your mind to be a grinder, you must never cease 
grinding ; never look to the right or left ; let nature, let man (and 
woman) pass; stick to your grindstone, and you will become such an 
admirable grinder, that people will not know the difference between 
you and a genius.” 

But let alone grinding, is"anything worth being bought at such a 
price as this? Is there not something nobler, after all, than hard 
work even? Has Providence given us this pleasing anxious being, 
merely for the use of the workshop, or the study ? Are the beauties 
of nature, the affections, the delights of the senses, to count for 
nothing, except to such as make them the objects of their study P 
Success was meant to minister to man, not man to place his nature 
in the balance against success. Ifthe human mind has had allotted 
to it stern duties while it remains on this earth, it has also been 
endowed with sensation: of extreme delight. Their origin is com- 
mon, and it is no doubt intended that they should be used together. 

To show that we are doing no injustice to Mr. Smiles, we will 
quote a few of his examples of workers—thus, Arkwright worked 
for seventeen hours a day, and began to learn the English grammar 
at fifty ; his time was so valuable, that he always travelled with four 
horses. Watt was thirty years upon his condensing engine, and 
Stephenson twenty-five upon his locomotive. Walter Scott as a copy- 
ing clerk managed to copy one hundred and twenty pages of MS. in 
the twenty-four hours. When aclerk in the Court of Session he got u 
at five every morning, lighted his own fire, and did his literary wor 
before breakfast. John Britton worked sixteen hours a day. Loudon 
sat up two whole nights a week to study, while working like a labourer 
all day. Joseph Hume got up at six, worked all day, and outsat the 
House of Commons every night. Hale studied sixteen hours a day 
—Hume the historian wrote thirteen—Hunter allowed himself but 
five hours’ sleep in the twenty-four—Jenner was twenty years in per- 
fecting vaccination—Herschel, while in the band of the Bath pump- 
room, finished two hundred specula before he made one that weal 
suit his telescope—Titian worked daily for seven years at the “ Last 
Supper’’—Meyerbeer studies music for fifteen hours a day—Giardini 
said it would take twelve hours a day for twenty years to learn the 
violin, and Taglioni could only arrive at her perfection in dancing, 
by constantly practising until she fainted. Foley, the founder of the 
present noble family of that name, worked his passage twice to 
Sweden and back, and supported himself there as a fiddler for 
several years, in order to learn the secret of splitting iron. Eldon 
rose at four in the morning, and worked till late at night, with a 
wet towel round his head to keep him awake—but there is no 
necessity to multiply instances of the labour of lawyers, history and 
biography are rife with them, and the shelves of many a library 
attest an industry that is almost superhuman. 

But what is this success in life after all? To have accomplished an 
undertaking that will benefit the human race till the end of time, 
to have made a name that will never be spoken without a thrill of 
triumph, are, indeed, noble results, well worth striving for,—almost, 
but not quite, worth the casting overboard of human weakness and 
human pleasure. But how many can attain this? How many 
have attained it? There is necessarily a limit, not only to the sub- 
jects which will confer such a fame, but to the persons who are 
capable of reaching it. How many of our readers have heard of 
Elihu Burritt? Yet he probably worked harder than any man that 
ever lived: while earning his living as a blacksmith he learnt forty 
languages! Mr. Smiles’s creed is, in fact, a muscular one. ‘“ The 
fable of the labours of Hercules,’”’ he says, “ is indeed the type of all 
human doing and success.” Hard work is really a question of 
ms dy strength: and, to do Mr. Smiles justice, he fully acknow- 

edges, in the latter part of his book, the necessity of physical 
education as a help to the intellect; and herein it appears to us that 


ursuit of every object of life. 


he is hardly consistent. At one time it is “given a man with a 
strong will and ceaseless industry, and he can do anything; even 
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int.” at another, “to be a successful barrister, you must have a 
well-developed thorax.” The fact is, that the given man must 
unite in himself every kind of perfection—health, strength, courage, 
self-denial, perseverance, in addition to ability —to command success ; 
and even then how much can he command ? Can any man possessing 
all these requirements make hi:mself Archbishop of Canterbury ? 
Supposing all the revious difficulties overcome, can he will a 
favourable prime minister ? No more than by taking thought he can 

i is stature. 

+ Sune danke the theory of accident. Nothing is an accident 
to the observing man. Thus: Newton’s apple, Young's soap- 
bubble; the pendulum, derived from the swinging of the lamp, and 
the telescope from the fortuitous conjunction of two spectacle 
glasses, by Galileo; the spider's suggestion of a suspension bridge, 
and the ship-worm’s of a Thames Tunnel, are refused the designation 
of accidents. It may be that there is a proximate cause for every 
event; but we say that many of the instances Mr. Smiles adduces 
of scientific discoveries were the purest accidents, as the word is 
generally understood ; and the fact of their happening to observant 
persons makes them none the less accidental. '” 

Mr. Smiles has little faith in genius; “the qualities to ensure 
success,” says he, “are not at all extraordinary. They may be, for 
the most part, summed up in these two—common sense and perse- 
verance ;” also, “the very greatest men have been among the least 
believers in the power of genius, and as worldly wise and persevering 
as successful men of the commoner sort. Some have defined genius 
to be only common sense intensified. A distinguished teacher, and 
president of a college, spoke of it as the power of making efforts. 
John Forster held it to be the power of lighting one’s own fire. 
Buffon said of genius, it is patience.” Again; “It happens that 
the men who have most moved the world have not been so much 
men of genius, strictly so called, as men of intense mediocre abilities 
—untiring workers, persevering, self-reliant, and indefatigable.” 

It is very well to tell an audience of hard-fisted mechanics that 
perpetual labour and strength of will will enable them to do any- 
thing; it is very agreeable to them to think so, and it is a subject 
of legitimate pride and pleasure to them to hear the names of those 
of their own order who have made their fame known to the world ; 
but if any one of them, relying upon Sir Joshua Reynolds's dictum, 
fancies that by any amount of labour he can make himself a first- 
rate painter, the chances are that bitter disappointment and hope 
deferred will be his lot. 

But we will not be unfair to Mr. Smiles; it is quite right and 
desirable that the standard of excellence set before us should be 
somewhat higher than every one can reach—in trying to attain it we 
shall at least raise ourselves, and the effort will be beneficial ; but it 
is riding one’s hobby rather too hard, to hold out that even the 
unsuccessful effort is not to be accomplished without such a cheerless 
existence as to make us doubt whether it were not better not to be. 
Mr. Smiles acknowledges, as we before observed, the necessity of 
physical education as a means to the better development of the 
intellect ; he regards it very much as a prize-fighter or a pedestrian 
does his training, as a disagreeable necessity: the words recreation 
and relaxation find no place in his book; they are not in the 
index, they are not in the descriptive abridyments of the chapters ; 
if they occur in the work at all, it is only, we believe, in a negative 
sense, to show how little they were used. But is this the right view 
of the ease? Dves not every physiologist know that recreation is so 
necessary to the vital powers, that men are compelled (to use an 
apparent paradox) to make it part of the business of their lives P 
It is not enough for Mr. Smiles to devote part of a chapter to the 
desirability of exercise : relaxation is an item of such great importance 
in estimating the elements of success that it deserves to be con- 
sidered almost as a cause rather than as a mere accessory. 

Nevertheless Mr. Smiles’s book is wise beyond the wisdom of any, 
but a very few, books that we have read; the chapters on time and 
money are admirable ; for instance, hear him on time :— 


“Men of business are accustomed to quote the maxim that time is money, 
but it ismuch more; the proper improvemeut of it is self-culture, self- 
improvement, and growth of character. An hour wasted daily on trifles 
or in indolence, would if devoted to self-improvement make an ignorant 
man wise in a few years, and employed in good works would make his life 
fruitful and death a harvest of worthy deeds. Fifteen minutes a day 
devoted to self-improvement will be felt at the end ofthe year, * * * * An 
economical use of time is the true mode of securing leisure ; it enables us 
to get through business and carry it forward instead of being driven by it. 
On the other hand the miscalculation of time involves us in perpetual 
hurry, confusion, and difficulties; and life becomes a mere shuffle of 
expedients, usually followed by disaster. Nelson once said ‘I owe all my 
success in life to having been always a quarter of an hour before my time.’” 


The chapter on the use and abuse of money we must commend to 

the reader’s own perusal ; it is pregnant with practical wisdom, and 
contains besides some excellent remarks upon the improvidence of 
the working Glasses, and upon the evils entailed by the pursuit of 
“ respectability’ among their so-called superiors. 
_ On the whole “Self-Help” is one of the soundest, wisest, most 
instructive, and most wholesome works we have opened for a long 
time ; its honesty and earnestness of purpose carry away the reader, 
and stamp the author's doctrines on his mind; if we have com- 
plained of some of its teachings, it has only been with the view of 
pointing out in what respects Mr. Smiles has carried his philosophy, 
in our opinion, too far. It becomes a question whether it is desirable 
to magnify the difficulties of success in life. It is the weak that 
want encouragement, and we feel convinced that Mr. Smiles has no 
desire to be guilty of a practice he has twice denounced, viz., “ run- 
ning to the help of the strong.” Yet such we think is the tendency 
ofjhis book 








BASTIAT TRANSLATED.* 


M®. PATRICK JAMES STIRLING has prefixed to this trans- 
lation of the “ Harmonies Economiques” which we announced 
last week (and. which we have since received) a neat and more 
extended biography of the great French economist than we have 
before met with. Por this part of his work, and his just appre- 
ciation of the author, we tender him our grateful thanks. We must 
also extend our cordial tion to his design of diffusing the 
great Frenchman’s thoughts and conclusions amongst our country- 
men, too little disposed to find merit in the writings of i 
e-onomists. In this the publisher shares, and he has fulfilled hi 
part of the business by sending forth a plain neat volume, good 
paper and clear type, suitable to the subject. Within this limited 
circle our approbation is confined. The actual translation is very 
bad. Mr. Stirling says, “I have not aimed at giving a literal 
translation. .. . but the more 7 ape object I trust has been 
attained—of conveying fully, plainly, and intelligibly the author's 
meaning.” If this had been done, we should have approved. 
We should have made no objection had all the matter which 
concerns the controversies of the day—for all Bastiat’s works 
originated in controversy—been rejected, and the translation con- 
fined to the principles enunciated by him, and the consequences and 
illustrations of them. The translator, however, has given us all 
that the author published on the subject before his deat, and given 
it in our language rudely and very imperfectly. 

The very title of the translation is a mistake. ‘“ Harmonies of 
Political Economy” is neither a literal translation of the author's 
title, nor does it convey a correct idea of the original work. 
M. Bastiat repeatedly explains that his object is to trace the har- 
monies which prevail in the natural as contradistinguished from the 
political order of society. Mr. Stirling's title would make the 
world believe that the work is limited to un explanation of the har- 
monies in the science of political economy as known and cultivated 
in England. Social economy and natural order are here in disre- 
pute; and he wished, perhaps, to smuggle under the notice of our 
practical people a work not in confurmity to the principles of their 
teachers. Tuey are diligently impressed by many public orators 
with the superiority of political regulations to those natural laws 
and their consequences which Bastiat expounds; and Mr. Stirling 
might cunningly hope to pass along by hoisting the i 

We are confirmed in this suspicion by finding Bastiat’s words,— 
“Les gouvernements toujours, disposés & se persuader que rien du 
bien ne se fait saus eux, se refusent & comprendre cette loi har- 
monique,” translated by the words, “ Governments which persuade 
themselves that nothing good can be done but through their instru- 
mentality, refuse to acknowledge this harmonic law.” Bastiat 
represents all governments as at all times disposed to 
themselves to disregard natural laws; Mr. Stirling limits the 
representation to those governments azhich are so disposed, and 
thus destroys the sweeping generality of the doctrine. This 


concerns the law of exchange, according to Bastiat the key-stone 


of the social edifice, or society itself. The translator may not have 
wished to misrepresent the author, but undoubtedly he has. He 
may prefer to be convicted of iguorance or inattention rather than 
of wilful misrepresentation, but from both he cannot b 

We have, indeed, other examples of the former. Bastiat says, 
referring to the increase of trade, the consequence of opening new 
roads or otherwise improving the means of communication between 
distant places—‘‘ Si les néyociants baissent le prix de lear concours,” 
which in the translation is rendered: “ if the merchants’ profits 
are diminished.” Now, reducing the cost of their exertions, or the 
price of their services, which is what M. Bastiat means, and the 
reduction of their profits, are totally at variance. If the profits 
were diminished the trade would be lessened ; but the price or cost 
of their services being lessened trade is increased, and the sum of 
profit is augmented. The form iu which the words of Bastiat are 
rendered by the translator are equally at variance with them and 
the sense of the whole passage. 

Again, Bastiat says, “ Dans l’isolement les prosperités se nuisent,” 
meaning that the faculties which when men live in society are more 
than sufficient to supply their wants,are wasted or annihilated when 
they live isolated. The translator, however, renders the 
thus—“ In a state of isolation the gain of one may be the loss of 
another,” which is equally contrary also to the words used by the 
author and to common sense. How can an isolated being gain from 
another, or cause loss to another? We cannot waste our own time 
and our readers’ time by going more minutely and fully into this 
translation. It has pi rns | disappointed us, and we have said 
enough, we hope, to satisfy our readers that the translator has either 
wilfully misrepresented the author, or is incompetent to translate . 
his work. We have already described, in our notice last week, the 
original work. 


MISCELLANIES.+ 
| Chere books abound in this docile age, and take all 
a Like puffs, they are direct and indirect; for people, 
great or little, have to be cheated into learning. ‘There can be no 





* Harmonies of Political Economy. By Frederick Bastiat. Translated 
from the » with a Notice of the Life and Writings of the Author. 
By Patrick James Stirling, F.R.S.L., etc. London, John Murray. 

+ Watson’s Rhetorical Reader and Speaker. By Angus Macpnerson. 
Glasgow : George Watson. 

Watson's Third Book of Reading. By Angus Macpherson. Glasgow 
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mistake as to such works as Watson's Rhetorical Reader and 
Speaker, which contains a selection of the choicest passages from 
peut of the best English writers, with an introductory essay 
on the power and beauty of the English tongue, and full instruc- 
tions for the rhetorical management of the voice. The pieces have, 
indeed, been selected with especial reference to the vocal powers, 
and therefore with regard “to the esthetic quality of 
rhythm.” The collection is preceded with a well-written essay 
“On the Power and Beauty of the English Tongue,” the illustra- 
tions being principally taken from Byron, Poe, and Tennyson. 
Similar remarks apply to the same publisher’s Third Book of Read- 
ing, which contains some simple pieces in prose and verse, progres- 
sively arranged for the use of schools. The principle on which the 
work is planned is manifestly good, and will, as it is stated, 
undoubtedly “ aid the quickness and accuracy of the child both in 
pronunciation and spelling.”—But men need instruction in other 
things than rhetoric or reading; and not only in relation to 
business, but recreation. Here we have a book containing the best 
games in chess f caer by the distinguished moe Be Paul Morphy 
in Europe and America, edited by Mr. Lowenthal, the president of 
the St. James’s Chess Club. The lovers of this noble game will 
here find some of the best examples of play extant. To the 
“theory of openings” great attention is profitably paid. The 
match games are elaborately analyzed, and thoroughly commented 
on.—A couple of books by Mr. Walcott are full of information on 
our Cathedrals, and Minster and Abbey ruins. The author tells us 
their history, with their architecture, monuments, and traditions ; and 
alsonoticesof the larger parish churches and collegiate chapels. Short 
notes, also, are given of the chief objects of interest in each cathedral 
city. Much of church architecture may be learned from these books ; 
one of which contains a valuable essay on the subject.—A shilling’s 
worth of Riddles and Jokes next invites our attention, and claims 
to be “‘a complete (?) Collection of Riddles, Enigmas, Charades, 
Rebuses, Words transposed, Acting Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
Puzzles, and Jokes.” We may at least concede that there is.a 
goodly amount of these for the money, and that much amusement 
may be secured by attention to its directions—Among the ‘‘ Books 
for Boys,” we find one of merit by Mr. William H. G. Kingston, 
the object of which is to give incidents of Whaling in the South 
Seas, with some descriptions of the icy regions that may prove in- 
structive as well as entertaining to the pupil. Some account, also, 
of the Island of Java is introduced.—The same writer has another 
story, of a more ambitious order, in which he ccnducts his hero 
Round the World. This is done in a somewhat bulky volume, in 
which, after devoting a chapter to the wonders of the ocean, we are 
taken to the Falklands, and round Cape Horn. Then follow adven- 
tures in Chili, and visits to Robinson Crusoe’s island and the empire 
of the Incas. Mexico, California, and Hawaii, are next laid under 
contribution; to which, after some mischances from pirates, we have 
to add the South Seas and Japan. In this manner a mass of in- 
formation is brought to bear on the juvenile mind, while curiosity is 
excited Ly the progress of the story, so as to secure an interest in the 
knowledge imparted.—One of the best writers cf this class of fiction 
is Mr. Ballantyne, who has had great experience init. His romance 
for this year is entitled Martin Rattler, and he takes his hero 
into the forests of Brazil, having invented a tale which possesses 
considerable pathos and more than ordinary interest.—The next 
on our list is Miss Frances Browne, whose Zraveller’s Stories 
are told with a verve and simplicity which belong especially 
to female composition. There is, indeed, great spirit in the mode 
of telling, and singular invention in the contrivance of the various 
incidents. This is really and truly a juvenile book of rare merit. 
—More didactic in its vein, we may commend Miss Henderson's 
Daily Bible Teachings ; to each day one page of comment on a 
text is given, written with neatness and point.—We may fitly 
conclude these miscellaneous notices with Dr. Lee’s translation of 
M. Aimé Martin’s prize essay on V’he Education of Mothers of 
Families. Here the great question of the time is answered—* the 
Civilization of the Human Race by Women.”’ Dr. Lee has appended 
to the work his own remarks “on the prevailing Methods of 
Education, and their influence upon Health and Happiness.” The 
work, it is well known, takes an extensive range of argument, and 
the latter is enforced with that fine epigrammatic point which makes 
French books such lively reading. We may cite the very last 
sentence of the essay as an example. “ Young girls, young wives, 
young mothers, you hold the sceptre; in your souls, much more 
than in the laws of legislators, now repose the futurity of Europe, 
and the destinies of the human race.” That single sentence, for- 
tunately, contains the whole gist and application of the volume. 
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GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN BOOKS. 
ALEXANDER HERZEN. 


Among the political writers of the present day, Alexander Herzen 
oceupies an exceedingly interesting and important position. This 
position became his without his seeking it. Destiny seemed to 
confer it on him after he had escaped from persecution in his own 
country, and had undertaken the mission of instructing Russia from 
abroad, through free, bold, fertile utterance, and of enlightening 
Europe regarding Russia’s deeper spiritual life, out of which the 
future development of ‘Russia must come. Neither political nor 
literary ambition attracted Herzen to this career. He aspires 
herein at nothing more than tke right of the free man to breathe 
forth the truth, and it forms the most delightful aspect of his 
writings that he strives after the assertion of this right, with the 
full foree of spontaneous feeling ; freshness of emotion distinguishin 
him quite as much as keenness of philosophical thinking. He 
stands on the boundary between Russian and German literature, 
and the energy which he has derived from both has conducted and 
enabled him to gain influence over the literature of England and 
France. In him is concentrated, in a remarkable manner, the 
cosmopolitan character of an age. Goéthe would have regarded 
him as a striking confirmation of the theory of a coming universal 
literature. From London this one man exerts an influence on 
Russia such as publicistic literature has offered no example of; and 
what he works and creates for Kussia, becomes at the same time 
the property of the rest of Europe. He has succeeded in becoming, 
in England, the creator of a free press for Russia, whose progress it 
potently furthers, and all Europe looks with interest and sympathy 
on the ever increasing vigour of this activity —Life of Herzen. 


NOTES ON SCIENCE. 
STRONOMERS have for some time been anxious to discover 
the planet or planets which were suspected to produce certain 
aberrations in the movements of Mercury, and the recent observation 
of one small body by M. LescarBautt has induced M. Le VERRIER 
and others to look for a plurality of revolving bodies instead of a single 
orb. Concerning the newly recognised member of the solar system. 
M. Le Verrrer says that if its orbit were circular, half its major 
axis would be equal to 0.1427, taking half the major axis of the 
earth’s orbit as unity, He concludes that its period of revolution is 
19 days 7 hours. Being only one-seventeenth of the bulk of Mer- 
cury, and very near the Sun, it has been easy for it to have escaped 
observation, and it is no small credit to an amateur astronomer with 
rude imperfect apparatus that he should have been the first to detect 
its existence, although scores of practised star-gazers were directing 
the best instruments in the direction where it was supposed to exist. 
In addition to the search for more planets, those learned in celestiai 
ways will shortly be on the look out for another great comet, which 
is expected to flourish as grand a tail as the memorable one of '58. 


This comet was looked for on the 2nd August, 1858, but as it did © 


not then appear, and there was an uncertainty of ten years in the 
astronomical data, it is now expected in the August of the present 
year. If Pro Nono keeps an astrologer he will watch its advent 
with alarm, for on its appearance in 1264, Pope Urnan VI. fell 
sick, and died on the night that it passed away from human sight. 
This comet was described by eye witnesses as the most magni- 
ficent that had ever been seen, and is supposed to be identical 
with that of 1556, whose brilliancy was less remarkable. The 
coming eclipse of July 18th, 1860, occupies much attention, but 
it will not be visible inthis country. A“ Revised Path of the Moon’s 
Shadow” has been issued from the Nautical Almanack office, and 
Proressor A1rEY has published instructions for observations on 
Mars. It is expected that Photography will render valuable aid in 
recording some of the phenomena of the eclipse. It will be employed 
to copy the forms of the coloured flames if they should appear, and 
to obtain images of the solar ring. M. Faye intends to take a 
photographic apparatus to Spain which will register the precise 
time between the beginning and the termination of the total 
obscuration. It will contain a band of sensitive paper, which will be 
exposed to the light as concentrated by a lens, and will be wound off 
at a given rate per second. 

Talking of the sun we may mention some curious discoveries re- 
cently made by M. de Cuacornac and Professor Seccut, the one oc- 
cupying himself with the light, and the other with the heat, and 
arriving at analogous results, from which it appears that the light 
and heat giving powers of the great luminary are unequally dis- 
tributed over his surface. The central space possesses these 
powers in the highest degree, and a zone nearer the circumference 
only emits one half the intensity of the former. Another solar phe- 
nomenon of interest was the sudden outburst of a batch of brilliant 
light on the 1st of September, 1859, which was noticed by Mr. Car- 
RINGTON, and by Mr. Hopeson of Highgate. The former esti- 
mated the velocity of its motion at the rate of 35,000 miles during 
the five minutes it was seen. Also, on the 22nd October, Mr. DawEs 
noticed a bright streak, whose edges projected beyond the disk. 

In chemistry some interesting observations have been made on 
the action of sunlight in modifying or exalting the properties of 
various substances; and solarized oils—that is, oils exposed to 
the sun’s rays—of different kinds are getting into favour with 
the doctors on account of alleged medicinal action not notice- 
able in their original state. Another new medicine is com- 
poset of or extracted from caster oil leaves, which are asserted to 

ave a remarkable property of stimulating the secretion of milk, 
Some plant known to a tribe in South America has long been used 
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is purpose the ingenious savages are said to be able to 
* pwad pri are — nena will. Two French chemists, MM. 
AVANNE and GrRaRD, havediscovered that perfectly dry sulphuretted 
hydrogen does not act upon silver. They found that, under such con- 
ditions, silver leaves may be suspended in the gas without suffering 
Some. of much interest to us as a naval people has been 
started by the assertion that iron nails or bolts promote the devay of 
wooden ships. The theory, which is supported by some experiments, 
is that the iron becomes peroxidized by exposure to air and moisture ; 
then parts with a portion of its oxygen to the wood, which is 
slowly destroyed ; takes another dose of oxygen from the air, and 
with it in turn. : 
In the way of apparatus, a most valuable instrument has been 
ced and patented by Messrs. Grirrin. It isa gas furnace, 
uilt up of suitable pieces of fire-clay, and constructed so that a 
blast of air is conveyed into the centre of each jet of gas at the mo- 
ment of combustion. The effect Pepa is quite wonderful,—a 
smal! furnace fusing a pound and a half of cast iron in twenty 
minutes. Mr. Gairrtn has an ingenious contrivance for prevent- 
ing loss of heat through the flue, which is descending, and filled 
with small pebbles through whose interstices sufficient ventilation 
takes place, while the pebbles themselves absorb a large portion of 
the caloric. , , " 
Among miscellaneous news we may mention that a rieh vein of 
Jatina has been found in Frederickstown, United States, by Dr. 
oca; and that M. Payen has disgusted the epicures of Paris, by 
telling them that their favourite delicacy, the edible birdsnests, con- 
sists chiefly of a peculiar spittle secreted by the Salangane swallow. 








LETTER FROM ITALY. 


(SPECIAL.) 
Rome, 14th January, 1860. 

M* first recollections of Rome date from too long ago, and from 
too early an age, for me to be able to recall the impression 
caused by its first aspect. It is hard indeed for any one, at any 
time, to judge of Rome fairly. Whatever may be the object of our 
ilgrimage—whether art, or religion, or history—we Roman travel- 
Tors are all, under some guise or other, pilgrims to the Eternal 
City, and look with a pilgrim’s reverence upon the shrine of our 
worship. The ground we tread on is enchanted ground, we breathe 
a charmed air, and are spell-bound with a strange witchery. A kind 
of glamour steals over us; a thousand memories rise up and chase 
each other. Heroes and martyrs, sages and saints, consuls and 
popes and emperors, people the weird pageant, which to our mind’s 
eye hovers ever mistily amidst the scenes around us. Here, above 
all places in God's earth, it is hard to forget the past and think only 
of the present. This, however, is what I now want todo, Laying 
aside all thought of what Rome has been, I would fain describe 
what Rome is now. Thus, in my solitary wanderings about the 
city I have often songht to picture to myself the feelings of a 
stranger who, caring nothing and knowing nothing of the past, 
should enter Rome with only that listless curiosity which all travel- 
lers feel yp when for the first time they approach a great 
capital. t me fancy that such a traveller, in the person of my 
reader—a very Gallio among travellers—is standing by my side. 
Let me try and tell him what, under my Mentorship, he would 

mark and see. 

It shall not be on a bright cloudless day that we enter Rome. To 
our northern eyes the rich Italian sunlight gives to everything, 
even to ruins and rags and squalor, a deceptive glory and a beaut 
which is not due. No, the day shall be such a day as that on which 
I write—such a day, in fact, as the days are oftener than not at this 
dead season of the year—sunless and damp and dull. The sky above 
and the hills around are shrouded with grey unbroken clouds. It 
matters little by what gate or from what quarter we enter. On 
every side the scene is much the same. The Campagna surrounds 
the city. A wide, waste, broken, hillock-covered plain, half common, 
half pasture-land, and altogether desolate. A few stunted trees—a 
deserted house or two—here and there a crumbling mass of shape- 
less brickwork : such is the foreground through which you travel 
for many a weary mile. As you approach the city there is no change 
in the desolation, no sign of life. Every now and then a string of 
some half-dozen peasant carts, loaded with wine barrels or wood 
faggots, comes jingling by. The carts, so called rather by courtesy 
than right, consist of three rough planks and two high ricketty 
wheels. The broken-kneed horses sway to and fro beneath their 
unwieldy loads, and the drivers, clad in rough sheepskin cloaks, 
crouch sleepily upon the shafts. A solitary cart is rare, for the 
neighbourhood of Rome is not the safest of places, and those small 
piles of stones with the wooden cross surmounting them witness to 
the fact that a murder took place, not long ago, on the very spot you 
are passing now. Then, perhaps, you pass a drove of wild shaggy 

uffaloes, or a travelling carriage rattling and jolting along, or a 
stray priest or so, trudging homewards from some outlying chapel. 
That red-bodied, funereal-looking two-horse coach, crawling at a 
snail's pace, belongs to his Excellency the Cardinal, whom you can 
see a little further on, pottering feebly along the road in his violet 
meg supported by his clerical secretary, and followed at a re- 
spectful distance by his two attendant priests. At last, out of the 
dreary waste, at the end of the ill solid sloughy road, the long line 
of tumbledown walls rises gloomily. A few cannon-shot would 
batter a breach anywhere. However, at Rome there is neither 
commerce to impede nor building extension of any kind to cheek ; 
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more, by the 
way, than ety en et ou pet robe me 
bustle at the gates. Two French soldiers striding across a bench 
are playing at ec eae ening ents oe A pack- 
horse or two ni the blades of grass between the stones, while 
their owners with the solitary guard about the “ octroi” 
duties. A sentinel on duty stares listlessly at you as you pass, and 
you stand within the walls of Rome. 
You are coming, shall I say from Ostia, and enter therefore by 
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the Porta San Paolo—the gate where legends 
rius sat ete T have chosen this one out of 
entrances as ing fewest of past memories, and leading 
heart of the living, working city. You stand, then, within Rome 
and look round in vain for the signs of a city. Hard by, a knot 
dark cy trees waves above the lonely burial where 
Shelley lies at rest. A long, straight, pollard-lined road stretches 
before you, between high walls, into the grey distance. Low hills 
or ae tise on either _— covered by anes a ing vine- 
ards, You pass on. , squatting by 

a you for charity ; and Sasi ieee you have passed you can hear the 
mumbling, droning cry, “Per l’amore di Dio e della Santa Vergine!” 
dying in your ears. the wall, from time to time, you see a rade 

inting of Christ upon the Cross, and an inscription above a slit 

neath bids you contribute alms for the souls in purgatory. \ A 
peasant woman, perhaps, is kneeling before the shrine, and a troop 
of priests pass by on the other side. A string of carts again, drawn 
by bullocks, another shrine and another group of priests, and you 
are at the river side. The dull muddy Tiber rolls beneath you ; and 
in front, that shapeless mass of dingy, weather-stained, discoloured, 
plaster-covered, tile-roofed buildings, crowded and jammed 
on either side the river, is Rome itself. You are at the city’s port— 
the “ Ripetta,” or quay of Rome. In the stream there are a dozen 
vessels, sete Cred x Mek barges and coasting smacks, the largest 
possibly of fifty tons burden. There is a Gravesend-looking steamer, 
too, lying off the quay, but she belongs to the French Government, 
and is only employed in carrying troops to and from Civita Veechia. 
At this point all traffic on the Tiber ceases. Though the river is 
navigable for a long distance above Rome, there is not a boat to be 
seen above the bridge now in sight. A few steps more, and the 
walls on either side are replaced by houses, and the city has begun. 

The houses do not mprove on closer acquaintance. One and all 
look as if, commenced on too grand a scale, they had ruined their 
builders before their completion, had then been left standing empty 
for years, and were now occupied by tenants too to keep them 
from decay. There are holes in the walls where the scaffolding was 
fixed ; large blotches where the plaster has peeled away. Stones 
and cornices, which have been left unused, lie in the mud before the 
doors. From the window sills, and on ropes fastened across the street, 
flutter half-washed rags and strange apparel. The height of the 
houses makes the narrow streets gloomy, even at mid-day. At 
night, save in a few main iavetasliiehes, there is no light of any 
kind ; but then at Rome nobody cares much about walking, in out- 
of-the-way am after dark. The streets are paved with the most 
slippery and angular of stones, placed herring-bone fashion, with 
ups and downs in every direction. Foot-pavement there is none; 
and the ricketty carriages drawn by the tottering horses come ots 
ing round the endless corners with an utter disregard for the lim 
and lives of the foot-folk. You are out of luck if you come to Rome 
on a “ festa’’ day, for then all the shops are shut. However, even 
here the chances are two to one, or somewhat more, in favour of the 
day of your arrival being a working day. When the shops are open 
there is at any rate life enough of one kind or other. In most 
the shops have no window fronts. Glass indeed, there is little of 
any sort, and the very name of plate-glass is unknown, The dark, 
gloomy shops, varying in look between a coach-house and a wine- 
vault, have their wide shutter-doors flung open to the street. A 
feeble lamp, hung at the back of every shop you pass before a painted 
Madonna shrine, makes the darkness of their interiors visible. The 
trades of Rome are primitive, and few in number. Those dismem- 
bered, disembowelled carcases, suspended in every variety of posture, 
denote the butcher’s shop: not the pleasantest of sights at any time, 
least of all in Rome, where the custom of washing the meat after 
killing it seems never to have been introduced. Next door, too, is 
a stable, crowded with mules and horses. Those black, mouldy 
loaves, exposed in a wirework cage to protect them from the clutches 
of the hungry street vagabonds, stand in front of the baker’s, where 
the price of bread is regulated by the pontifical tariff. Then comes 
the “Spaccio di Vino,” that most gloomy among the shrines of 
Bacchus, where the sour red wine is drunk at dirty tables by the 
grimiest of tipplers. Hard by is the “Stannaro,” or ware 
tinker, who is always rebottoming dilapidated pans, and drives a 
a trade in those aoe’ Se knives. Fear on 
is the greengrocer, wit long strings of greens, and sausages, 
and flabby balls of cheese, and straw-covered vil-flasks dangling in 
festoons before his door. Over the way is the Government 4 
en coarsest of salt and a Poe mr of re ne 80) oe 
monopoly prices. Those gay, particoloured stripes of paper, inseri 
with the cubalistic figures, flaunting at the street corner, proclaim 
the “ Prenditoria dei Lotti,” or office of the Papal Lottery, where 
gambling receives the sanction of the Church—and prospers under 
clerical auspices to such an extent, that, in the city of Rome alone, 
with a population under two hundred thousand, fifty-five millions of 
lottery ti are said to be taken annually. Cobblers and car- 
penters, barbers and old-clothesmen, seem to me to carry on their 
trades much in the same way all the world over. The i 
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about Rome is that all these trades seem stunted in their 
meut. The cobbler never emerges as the shoemaker, and 

ter fails te rise into the upholstering line of business. Book- 
selling, too, is a trade which does. not thrive on Roman soil. Alto- 
gether there is 8 wonderful sameness about the streets. Time after 
time, turn after-turn, the same scene is reproduced. So having got 
of the sight, you pass on more quickly. 

There is no lack of life about you now. At the shop doors whole 
families sit working at their trade, or carrying on the most private 
vecupatiuns of domestic life. At oes corner groups of men stand 
loitering about, with hungry looks ragged garments, re ling 
you too forcibly of the Seven Dials on a summer Sunday. Fre 
soldiers and , women and children and priests, swarm around 

you. Indeed are priests everywhere. There, with their long 
black couts and broad-brimmed shovel hats, come a score of young 
priests, walking two and two together, with downcast eyes. How, 
Without looking up, they manage to wend their way among the 
crowd, is a constant miracle; carriages, however, stop to let 
them A Roman driver would sooner run over a dozen children 
thun knock. down a priest. A sturdy, bare-headed, bare-footed 
monk, not over clean nor over savoury, hustles along with bis brown 
robe justened round his waist by the knotted scourge of cord. 
ghastly-lovking figure, covered in a grey shroud from head to foot, 
and with slits for his mouth and eyes, shakes a money box in your 
face with sevwiing importunity. A fat, sleek abbé comes saunterin 
jauntily along, ing into the open shops, or (scandal whispers 
at the fuces of the shop girls. If you look right or left, behind or in 
front, you see priests on every side. Franciscan friars and Domi- 
nicans, Carmelites and Capuchins, priests in broadcloth and priests 
in serge, priests in red and white and grey, priests in purple and 
priests in rags—standing on the church-steps, stopping at the door- 
ways, coming down the alleys, looking out of the windows, you see 
priests everywhere and always. Their faces are, as a rule, not plea- 
sant to louk upon; and I think at first, with something of the “ old 
bogey "’ belief of childhood, you feel more comfortable when they are 
not too close to you. But, ere long, this feeling wears away, 
and you gaze at them and at the beggars with the same 
stolid indifference. You are. getting by this time into the 
heart of the city. Ever and anon the streets pass through 
some square or piazza, each like the other. In the centre stands a 
broken fountain, moss-grown and weedy, whence the water spouts 
languidly. On the one side is a church, on the other some grim old 
palace, which, from its general aspect and the iron bars before its 
windows, bears a striking resemblance to Newgate gone to ruim. 
<irass grows between the stones, and the piazza is emptier and cleaner 
than the street—but thatis all. You stop and enter the first church 
or twe, but your curiosity is soon satisfied, Dull and bare outside, 
the churches are gandy and dull within, When you have seen one, 
you have seen all. A crippled beggar crouching at the door, a few 
common. peuple kneeling before the candle-lighted shrines, a priest 
or two mumbling at a side altar, balf a dozen indifferent pictures 
and a great deal of gilt and marble everywhere, an odour of stale 
incense and mouldy cloth, and, over all, a dim dust-discoloured light. 
Fancy all this, and you will have before you a Roman church. On 
your way you no fine buildings—for to tell the honest truth, 
there are no fine buildings in Rome, except St. Peter's and the 
Colosseum, which lie away from the town. Fragments, indeed, of 
old ruins, porticoes built into the wall, bricked-up archways, and old 
curuice stuues, catch your eye from time to time. Soon and on, 
over biuken pavements,—up and down endless hills,—through nar- 
row streets and gloomy piazzas,—by churches innumerable,—amidst 
an ever sifting motley erowd of peasants, soldiers, priests, and beg- 
gars, you journey onwards for some two milcs or so, You are come 
at last to ihe modern quarter, where the hotels are found, and the 
English mostly co Here, in two streets, the “ Corso” and 
the “ Condotti,” there are foot-pavements, lamps at night, and win- 
dows to the shops. A fair sprinkling of second-rate equipages rolls 
Ly you, bearing the Roman ladies, with their gaudy dresses, ill- 
assorted colours, and their heavy, handsome, sensual features. The 
young Italian nobles, with their English-cut dress, saunter past you 
listlessly. The peasants are few in number now, but the soldiers, and 
priests, and begyurs, are never wanting. Thesestreets and shops, how- 
ever, which seem brilliant by contrast, would, after all, be ouly third 
rate vnes in avy other European capital, and will not detain you long. 
As you pass the “ Piazza di Spagna” you look curiously at the 
artists’ models, who loiter about there, and seem to recognise 
every face as an old ‘‘ Academy” acquaintance. A few steps more, 
and theu you fall again into the narrow streets and the decayed 
piazzas: you are come to another gate. The French seutinels are 
changing guard, The dreary Campagna lies before you—and you 
have passed through Rome. 

And, when our stroll was over, that sceptic and incurious fellow- 
traveiler of mine would surely turn to take a last look at the dark 
heap of roofs, and ey ee and domes, which lies mouldering 
in the valley at his feet. If I were then to tell you, that in that city 

ot some hundred and seventy thousand souls, there were ten 
thousand persons in holy orders, and between three hundred and 
four hundred churches, of which nearly half had convents and schools 
attached; if I were to add, that, taking in novices, deacons, scholars, 
choristers, servitors, and beadles, there were probably not far short 
ot forty thousand persons who, in some form or other, lived upon 
and by the Chureh-—thut, is, in, plainer words,doing no labour them- 
selves, lived.on the,labour, of others—you, I thi 

then. that a city so pri 
would be much such a city as you had seen—such a city as Rome 
is now, 


ink, would answer. 
priest-infested, priest-ruled, and priest-ridden, _ 





- LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


: Hanover, January 16th, 1860, 
aeaetontie Prussian Parliament and the Prince Regent's, 
. h occupy the foremost place, this week, in German, as well 
as in news. As these addresses are ly limited to 


internal affairs a careful sal of them will Ofhed the foreigner. 
the clearest insight into the national life of Prussia. Only one or 
on paregre apie. it — ae wa are es tof, Peace pti ns 
ranca e apparently ve ess, give your r . 
a literal translation of the speech, which, compared with that of last. 
year on a similar occasion, will enable them to form a pretty correct 
idea.of the Prince and his ministers, and the prospects of civil liberty, 
during the rule of the three liberal Prussian estates, each professing 
the fi confidence in the other. 

The Prince Kegent said:—“ When, last year, I relieved you from 
your duties, we implored God to restore our beloved king and mas- 
ter to health. To the t sorrow of myself and the nation, it hag 
not pleased the Almighty to alleviate the severe sufferings of his 
Majesty. Events of pregnant meaning have been accomplished in 
Europe. The war in Italy at one time approached with rapid strides, 
the borders of Germany. The gravity of this state of things had to 
be confronted by a conduct equally grave ;—1 ordered the mobilisa- 
tion of six divisions of the Army. ‘The order was being carried into 
effect, in conjunction with other Federal allies not concerned in the 
war, when the war was suddenly brought toaclose. The pre.imin- 
aries of Villafranca have been followed by. the conclusion of a treaty, 
of peace, Upon the invitation made in common by Austria 
France my Government has declared its readiness to take a part in 
a Congress, whose task it would be to consider the best means of 
settling the affairs of Italy. 

“The desire of a reform of the Federal Constitution has been 
manifested of late in a variety of ways: Prussia will ever regard 
herself as the natural representative of the endeavour to increase 
and concentrate the poweis of the nation by suitable institutions, as 
also by measures of really practical tendency, to turther effectuall 
the totality of Germanic interests, My Government will be tte 
by the wish to confine the activity of the Germanic Federal Assem- 
bly, in its relations with the Constitutions of the several States, to 
the strictest limits of its competence. My Government has there- 
fore, in the affair of the Electorate of Hessia, considered it a duty to 
advise a return to the Constitution of 1831,—removing at the same 
time, as most consonant with that principle, the points which are in 
opposition to the acts of the Diet. 

“In conjunction with my German Federal allies, it is my con- 
stant endeavour to obtain for the German countries united under 
the Danish sceptre a guaranteed constitution, in accordance with 
existing agreements and the acknowledged rights of the country. 
It will be no less my aimin the Germanic Diet to settle the pending 
affairs of the Duchies in a satisfactory manner. 

“The events of the past year naturally produced great disturb- 
ance in commercial affairs. My Government has been employed in 
counteracting these effects as much as possible. Public works have 
been prosecuted without restriction, and the railway works under- 
tuken by private individuals have been protected against stoppage ; 
trade and manufactures are beginning to recover from the conse- 
quences of that disturbance. The Mission now destined for Eastern 
Asia, will, I trust, conduce to the furtherance of manufactures and 
navigation, by the commencemeut of a trade based upon treaties 
with those newly opened countries, A squadron of our navy which, 
by the extra means placed at our disposal by you, will receive a 
considerable increase, accompanies this mission. An additional 
convention to the treaty of commerce and navigation of 23rd of 
June, 1845, was concluded with Sardinia on the 28th October last ; 
this will be submitted to you for your acquiescence according to the 
Constitution. 

“ We have reason to look back with satisfaction to the financial 
condition of the country, in spite of the evil effects of the military 
events of last year. The year’s budget (vorjahrigen Staatshaus- 
haltsetats) we way anticipate will suffice without recurrence to 
extra means, This year likewise the revenue and expenses have 
been so arranged that besides the demands of the public service, 
= * ia improvements and pressing requirements will be proceeded 
with, , 

“The State loan in accordance with the grant of the Chambers 
for military purposes was obtained without difficulty. The satis- 
factory result of this operation affords evidence of the patriotism of 
the people, as well as of the confidence which our financial situ- 
ation enjoys. As to the employment of the loan granted, an account 
will be See wand pe A seg yn residue 2 ‘. in ie 
treasury. pro respecting its employment wi made 
to you. For the present the sum of twelve million thalers has 
been delivered into the treasury. 

“The general interests of the State demand an early solution . 
of the land-tax question. The bills not disposed of last session will | 
again be laid before you. I recommend them to your conscientious 
attention. 

“My Government has had under its serious consideration the , 
town and rural municipal relations, and the development of the» 
district and provincial regulations promised by the Legislature of, 





1853. Most probably the draft of a law with reference to the dis- 
tricts will be submitted to you. The draft of a law for determining, 
the electoral districts is intended to remedy manifold evils. 
“The Divorce Bill will again be laid before you. I truly wish, 
that, this, important and pressing reform may be decided upon, ‘ 
“ Several drafts of Bills intended to relieve the long-felt wants of ; 
several districts will be laid before you. ) 
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- sntellectual improvement of the nation occupies my constant 
oe The poncho. of additional instructors, and the comple- 
tion of the scientific institutes of the universities, will be zealously 
attended to in proportion with the means at dis A new routine 
of instraction has been given to the Rear Schools suitable to their 
scientific character as well as to the duties of common life. With 
regard to the elementary schools, the salaries of the teachers have 
been raised. To meet the deficiencies in teachers, the foundation of 

inaries is in ess. A 

oe Gentlemen, —A oasion of wide-reaching importance demands 
your especial attention, and that of my Government. When, last 
year, I was forced to order the display of our military force, the call 
to arms was obeyed with an alacrity and patriotism that claims my 
warmest acknowledgments. If the organisation of our army 

uires a reform, it is not occasioned by any want of warlike spirit 
and love ofcountry. Our military organisation was created in a time 
of trouble, and in accordance with the population and the financial 
capabilities of the State. It has been retained with the confidence 
induced by glorious suecess. The experience, however, of the last 
ten years, in which the defensive powers (Wehrkraft) of the ple 
had to be pnt into requisition, has proved that many profound evils 
exist; the removal of them is my duty and my right, and I claim 
your aid, according to the Con-titution, for measures to enhance the 
defensive powers, corresponding to the increase of the population 
and the development of our national industry. To this end a 
measure touching general military duty, and the financial caleula- 
tions connected therewith, will be submitted to you. It is not my 
intention to break with the heritage of an heroic period. The 
Prussian army will be, as heretofore, the Prussian a with arms 
in their hands. It is our task, by modernising the inherited organiza- 
tion of our army to instil fresh life and vigour into it in proportion 
to the financial powers of the nation. Let a well-digested measure, 
embracing both the popular and military common weal, have your 
unprejudiced examination and acquiescence. It will serve as a proof 
to all the world of the confidence of the nation in the uprightness 
of my views. Gentlemen, never has a measure of such vast impor- 
tance for the protection, influence, and greatness of the country, 
been submitted to its representatives. Upon it depends the security 
of the country against the vicissitudes of the future.” 

In the House of Representatives Mr. Simson has been ‘elected 
President, Mr. Grasow first, and Mr. Marats second Vice- 
Presidents for the next four weeks. The emphasis which the 
Prince Regent in his speech laid upon the concluding words leads 
to the belief that the relations of Prussia with other Powers will 
be made the subject of discussion in Parliament. As might be 
expected, the people, not only of Prussia, but of all Germany, look 
with a feeling of uneasiness towards the future. It is the general 
belief that a war between France and the Northern Powers is 
inevitable, and that the longer delayed, the longer and more fatal 
will be the present costly armed peace. Prussians are very im- 
patient of the neutral policy of their Government, which, during the 
Russian and Italian wars, was so detrimental to the country in 
material wealth and reputation, As a proof of the nervous state of 
the public mind, there was a report current last week, and readily 
believed, that the French Emperor had seriously demanded the 
restoration of the “ natural frontiers’ of France, which means the 
annexation of the Rhine provinces. 

In the Federal Dict of the 12th inst. the question of the coast 
defences was brought forward, and resulted in a motion requesting 
Prussia to enter into communication with the other Powers upon 
the technicalities of the question, and to report to the Diet. 
Prussia has declined the commission, and, further, disputes the right 
of the Diet to interfere in the matter. 

The Upper Chamber of Hanover has formed a Committee upon a 
motion to grant 550,000 thalers for coast defences. A leading 
personage, Count Knypnavsen, at once declared his resolution to 
Oppose; first, because the question was strictly a Federal one; 
secondly, because without the concurrence and military union of all 
the States all partial attempts to defend the coast would be simply 
ridiculous. This question is more serious than it appears. 














RECORD OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AND COLONIAL, 


Q* Monday,Jan.16, Mr. Edwin James, M.P., at Marylebone, and 
Mr. Roupell, M.P., at Kennington, addressed their consti- 
tuents: Lord Jolin Russell's proposed Reform Bill will be supported 
by Mr. James; Mr. R mpell will demand a large inerease of the suf- 
frage, and’ vote by ballot.—On Monday, also, Mr. G. Blencowe was 
elected for Lewes, without opposition, in the room of the late Mr. 
Fitzroy : he will vote for a really liberal Reform Bill, and is for the 
abolition of Church rates.—On Tuesday, Jan. 17, deputation com- 
prising the members for Middlesex and Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh, 
waited upon the Home Secretary, to urge the claims of Chelsea to 
be erected into a distinct borough.—At Pontefract, on Monday, 
Jan. 16, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., addressed the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, impressing the necessity of studying history and political 
economy.—On Wednesday, Jan. 18, a deputation from the Tower 
Hamlets, headed by Messrs. Butler, M.P., and Ayrton, M.P., 
waited on the Home Secretary, to urge the claims of the borough to 
be divided into two parts, each: returning two members, 
On Sunday, Jan. 15, died in London, at the age of fifty-five, the 
wealthy Lord Londesborough. He sat in the House of Commons, 


for Canterbury, as Lord Alfred Denison, from 1835 to 1850, when 





he was created a peer: he was a whig in 
who has sneceeded him, was member for Scarborongh. 

Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, Exeter‘and St. James’s Halls, 
had large congregations on pasty Jan. 15. The 
atre on that day was twice cro : @ churelrnan, the Rev. Mr. 
Goodhart, preached on the stage in his robes. At the Britannia 
Theatre the celebrated dissenter, Mr. 
The disturbances in St. George’s in t 
Tuesday, Jan. 17, one offender was fined forty shil 
ing the Tractarian clergy; the magistrate d the next 
go to prison.—On Wednesday, Jan. 18, a meeting of the Ni 
Protestant Society was held in St. Martin’s Hall, to adopt an address 
to Lord Palmerston (in reply to one in course of signatnre ‘by 
Roman Catholic * ane and members of the House’ of Commons) 
praying that the Government would sanction no scheme for 
ing either the temporal or spiritual power of the Pope—On 
day, Jan. 17,the annual meeting of the Birmingham Reformatory In- 
stitution was held in the Music Hall, Birmingham. ‘The Ear! of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot presided, and spoke of the diminution of 
crime throughout the kingdom by means of such institutions. 

The Volunteer movement has been advocated by Sir John Cole- 
ridge at Ottery St, Mary, on Monday; Jan. 16; on the 13th in- 
stant, at Kingston, by Lord St. Leonard's; on Saturday, Jan. 14, 
by Mr. Wickham, MP. at Bradford, where Mr, Titus Silt offered 
a prize of £100 for the best marksman. A working man’s volun- 
teer corps was formed in St. Pancras on Tuesday, Jan. 17. 

The Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant, returned to Ireland on 
Monday, Jan. 16. On Saturday, Jan. 14, the body had been dis- 
covered of Mr. Hugh Massey O’Grady, long missing ; lie has evi- 
dently been murdered—four men are in custody on suspicion. : 

The Registrar-general’s weekly return shows an increase ot 
deaths—the number being 1344; bronchitis and small pox have 
been very fatal. Number of births, 1938. 

An important trial for libel, Beatson v. Skene, was decided in the 
Court of Exchequer, on Saturday, Jan. 14; on Tuesday, Jan, 17, 
Mr. E. James moved for anew trial; the application berm te 
On Monday, Jan. 16, an appeal was heard at the Surrey 
from three bricklayers, convicted by a police magistrate of intimi- 
dating a workman during the builders’ strike ; the court confirmed 
the sentence. 

On Saturday, Jan. 14, two mates of the American ship “ Anna,” 
accused of the murder of six negroes at sea, were discharged by the 
Isle of Wight magistrates at the reqnisition of the agent of the 
American Government. 

Particulars arrived on Sunday, Jan. 15, of the loss of the “ Flora 
Tomple” from Macao to Havana on the 14th Oct. The captain and 
crew escaped in the boats, leaving 850 coolies, (who were passengers) 
behind; who, doubtless, all perished. ere was a mutiny anong 
the coolies a few days previously—On the 29¢h Der., the “ Fiying 
Foam,” from Cardiff to China was lost on the coast of Madeira ; 
captain and eight others lost.—On Thursday, Jan. 19, one wall of 
the new Rainbow Tavern, in Fleet Street, fell down, seriously wound- 
ing six bricklayers at work there. 

The produce markets of Wednesday, Jan. 18, were steatly but 
inactive. In sugar and coffee, no business of importance transacted. 
The private contract market as regards tea, is firm. Tallow, quiet. 
At Liverpool, a fair demand for cotton, with rather more tone in the 
market. The supply of wheat moderate; trade moves slowly: 
barley as before; onts receded in value ; flour very flat at 6d. per 
barrel and sack reduction on the week. The half-vearly meetings of 
the Commercial and City Banks were held on Tuesday, Jan. 17; the 
former declaring a dividend of 7, the latter 6 per cent.—At the 
adjourned meeting of the Great Ship Company on 7wcsday, the 
motion for a Committee of Investigation was adopted ‘after much 
discussion.—On Wednesday, Jan. 18, at the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank's half-yearly meeing, a dividend of 6 per cent. with a 
bonus of 7 per cent. were declared.—On Thursday, Jan. 19, Consols 
closed at 95}, 95} for money, and 954, 953 for the account. A firr- 
ther decline of one-eighth cent. took place on the Paris Bourse ; 
the Three per Cents. closed at 68 80c. 





FOREIGN. . 

On Sunday, Jan. 15, the Moniteur announced the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s determination to suppress the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the most influential clerical association in France: all public fane- 
tionaries are forbidden to belong to it.—The same day, Lotis 
Napoleon issued his free trade manifesto.—DLord Cowley arrived in 
Paris on Monday, Jan. 16, and immediately had « long interview 
with the Emperor.—The same day it was sémi-officially announced 
that the French Government considered itself bound by the Treaties 
of Villafranca and Zurich : and that the negotiations for a Congress 
have been recommenced.—The Patrie of Jan. 18, announces that 
the prohibitions will be removed in July, 1861, and will be 
by protective duties of 30 to 25 per cent. The Emperor has decided 
to hear the opinions of the manufacturers before taking his final 
resolution. 

The Prussian Chambers were opened by the Prince R gent on 
the 12th January. 

The King of Sardinia, on Monday, the 16th Jan., received the re- 
signation of Della Marmora, Ratazzi, and their party, and called upon 
Count Cavour to form a ministry. —On Friday, Jan. 13, six hun- 
dred Hungarian hussars entered Cremona, who had deserted with 
arms and , from Austrian territory, with their officers. 

At Rome, on the 1444 Jan., in consequence of the note in the 
Moniteur of the 10¢h inst., a meeting of the Cardinals was called, 
and the Pope afterwards gave a private interview to the Austrian 
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Ambassador, Count Buol. Much agitation prevailed in the Marches. 
—On Tuesday, Jan. 17, the official Giornale di Roma declared 
to all Catholics Pope refused to cede the Romagna as 


N; : 
On Monday, Jan. 16, the Swiss Federal Government ordered a 
oy of ini to be seized at Lugano, and the expulsion of 


i in publishing it. 

A toile nacht en y, Jan. 14, between the Spaniards 

and the Moors, on the Cabo Negro, near Tetuan. Spanish accounts 
the Moors were completely defeated; reported loss of the 
Spaniards, 300 killed and wounded. 

On Jan, 2 the Mexican Cortinas took the city of Rio Grande ; 
the Americans from Brownsville retook the city, capturing the guns 
and t: sixty Mexicans prisoners. Cortinas tg ‘ 

Prince arrived at St. Petersburg on the 8¢h Jan. from 
= Caucasus, and was received with the greatest honour by the 

mperor. 





THEATRES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


‘Tue attractions of the pantomimes are so strong this year, that 
our record of amusement novelties is n ily scanty. At the 
Strand, however, Mr. Sutherland Edwards and Mr. Augustus Mayhew 
have produced a new farce called ‘Christmas Boxes,” it is, 
perhaps, more artistically constructed than their last joint-stock 
composition, the “ Goose with the Golden Eggs,” but has not its 
violent fun ; still it fairly answers its purpose, affording scope for 


the excellent of Mr. whose mock pathos is received 
with shouts of genuine ter.—At the St. James's Theatre, 
a riotous sort of farce, intitled, ‘“‘ My Name is Norval,” was 


uced on Thursday evening, in which Miss Lydia Thompson, 
r. Charles Y: , and Miss St. Casse have their full fling of bur- 
lesque acting, singing and dancing ; and delight the audience by the 
exaggerated extra of an amateur performance. It is a 
violent exercise of animal spirits, and produces a corresponding effect 
on the audience, who enjoyed it in the same extreme spirit in which 
it was .—At the St. James’s Hall, the Monday popular 
concert was, we need hardly say, effective. Wosbdonte and 
Dussek furnished quartettes and concertos, which the usual first 
class performers executed & ravir. Mr. Sims Reeves was great in 
wo songs by Beethoven, and Madame Sherrington in the lovely 
“ Mi Lied,” by the same composer “ Know’st thou the Land.” 
—We may add here, that among the New Songs we have received, 
we must give the place of honour for originality of musical thought 
and depth of expression to a pair from Glasgow, “ Autumn Leaves,” 
and “ Far, far away,” con arg by T. M. Mudie, to words 
by C. R. Brown, and published by Muir, Wood & Co., of 
Glasgow, and R, Mills, of London. “Lonely on the Billow,” 
Metzler & Co., composed by T. Browne, hath a melody; which is 
saying something now-a-days, and artistic treatment. By G. P. 
Goldberg, we have from Sehott & Co. a re-edition of his well 
known duet, “The Mariners,” otherwise “Vieni la barea e pronta”— 
and a pretty and easy romance, Goldberg all over, called, “ Pianto 
dell’esule.” ‘The British Volunteers,” W. Williams & Co., a new 
version of a old stave, without the “ Tow, row, row,” burden 
that our forefathers were not too refined to tolerate. In Chappell’s, 
charming collection of Old English ditties, the words of the sixteenth 
century are reverentially preserved. Mr. C. E. Horsley’s new 
Oratorio, “ Gideon,” that was performed last night, at S¢. James's 
Hail, will call for further notice next week.—Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
stands sponsor for a “ Christmas Carol,” and “ The Rose thou gav’st 
me in sweet a (Cramer, Beale & Co.), the words of both by 
Mr. James. “ Four-in-Hand galop” by T. Brown (Metzler 
and Co.), is decidedly good. 





STATE DOCUMENTS. 


Pde: Emperor of the French’s Free Trade Manifesto, first 
& published in the Moniteur of Sunday, the 18th January, 

60 :— 

“PALACE OF THE TUILERIES, Jay. 5. 

“ Monsieur le Ministre,—Despite the uncertainty which still prevails 
on certain points of foreign policy, a pacific solution may confidently 
be looked forward to. The moment has therefore come to occupy our- 
selves with the means of giving a great impulse to the various branches of 
the national wealth. 

** T address to you with that object the bases of a programme, some 
portions of which will have to receive the approval of the Chambers, and 
upon which you will concert with your colleagues so as to prepare the 
measures most suited to give a lively impulse to agriculture, to industry, 
and to commerce. 

“For a loug time this truth has been proclaimed, that the means of 
exchange must be multiplied to render commerce flourishing ; that with. 
out competition industry remains stationary and maintains high prices, 
which are opposed to the progress of consumption ; that without a pros- 
perous industry, which developes capital, agriculture itself remains in 
infancy. Everything, therefore, is bound up in the successive develop- 
ment of the elements of public prosperity. But the essential question is 
to ascertain within what limits the State ought to favour these diverse 
interests, and what order of preference it ought to grant to each. 

** Thus, before a oe our foreign commerce by the exchange of 
produce, it is necessary to improve our agriculture, and to liberate our 
industry from all internal impediments which place it in conditions of 
inferiority. At the present day, not only are our great enterprises 
impeded by a host of restrictive ions, but even the welfare of those 
who work is far from having attained the develop nent which it has 
attained in a neighbouring country. There is, therefore, only a general 














system of good political economy which can, by creating a national wealth, 
spread comfort among the working classes. 

“Tn that which relates to agriculture, you must make it share in the 
benefits of the institutions of credit, clear the forests situated in the 
plains, and replant the hills, devote annually a considerable sum to great 
works of drainage, irrigation, and cl These works, transforming 
the uncultivated districts into cultivated lands, will enrich the districts 
without impoverishing the State, which will cover its advance by the sale 
of a portion of those lands restored to agriculture. 

“ To encourage industrial production you must liberate from every tax 
all raw material indispensable to industry, and allow it, exceptionally, 
and at a moderate rate, as has already been done for agriculture on 
drainage, the funds necessary to perfect its material. 

‘One of the greatest services to be rendered to the country is to 
facilitate the transport of articles of first necessity to agriculture and in- 
dustry. With this object, the Minister of Public Works will cause to be 
executed as promptly as possible the means of communication, canals, 
roads, and railways, whose main object will be to convey coal and manure 
to the districts where the wants of production require them, and will 
endeavour to reduce the tariffs by establishing an equitable competition 
between the canals and railways. 

“ The encouragement to commerce by the multiplication of the means 
of exchange will then follow as a natural consequence of the preceding 
measures. The successive reduction of the duty on articles of great con- 
sumption will then be a necessity, as also the substitution of protecting 
duties for the prohibitive system which limits our commercial relations. 

‘* By these measures agriculture will find a market for its produce ; 
industry, set free from internal impediments, assisted by the Govern- 
ment, and stimulated by competition, will com advantageously with 
foreign produce, and our commerce, instead of languishing, will receive a 
new impulse, 

“Desiring, above all things, that order may be maintained in our 
finances, observe how, without disturbing the equilibrium, these ameliora- 
tions might be obtained :— 

“The conclusion of the peace has allowed us not to exhaust the amount 
of the loan. There remains disposable a considerable sum, which, joined 
to other resources, amounts to about 160,000,000f. In asking from the 
Legislative Body permission to apply this sum to great public works, 
and by dividing it into three annuities, it would give about 50,000,000f. 
annually to add to the considerable sums already annually carried to the 
budget. 

‘‘This extraordinary resource will facilitate to us not only the prompt 
completion of the railways, canals, means of navigation, roads, and 
ports, but it will also allow us to restore in less time our cathedrals, our 
charches, and worthily to encourage science, letters, and the arts. 

“To compensate for the loss which the Treasury will for the moment 
suffer by the reduction of duties on raw materials and on 0 of great 
consumption, our budget offers the resource of the sinking fund, which it 
will suffice to suspend until the public revenue, increased by the augmen- 
tation of commerce, allows the sinking fund to be again brought into play. 

“Thus, to resume : —Suppression of duty on wool and cotton ; 

“ Successive reduction on sugar and coffee ; 

“ An energetic improvement in the means of communication ; 

“Reduction of canal dues, consequently general reduction on the 
means of conveyance ; 

* Loans to agriculture and industry ; 

“* Considerable works of public utility ; 

‘* Suppression of prohibitions ; 

‘* Treaties of commerce with the foreign Powers ;— 

“ Such are the general bases of the programme to which I beg of you to 
call the attention of your colleagues, who will have to prepare, without 
delay, the projects of law destined to realize them. It will obtain, I am 
fully convinced, the patriotic support of the Senate and of the Legislative 
Body, jealous of inaugurating with me a new era of peace and of assuring 
its benefits to France. 

“Whereupon I pray God to have you in His holy keeping. 

“* NAPOLEON.” 





[ADVERTISEMENT. } 


EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION 1N DenTAL SurRGERY.—To Mr. Ephraim 
Moseley, of 9, Grosvenor-street, London, and 14, Gay-street, Bath, may 
be attributed one of the most remarkable and useful discoveries of the day, 
that of a substance for the construction of artificial teeth, gums, and 
palates, so thoroughly adhesive as to fix securely, without the use of these 
troublesome adjuncts, spiral — It is, in fact, the most perfect sub- 
stitute for the natural teeth that can possibly be desired, and may be said 
truly to attain the ne plus ultra of art—“ ars est celare artem.” The sub- 
stance, for which a patent has been obtained, is chemically purified white 
India-rubber, which can be moulded to every irregularity of the gums and 
teeth in the most perfect manner, forming, as it were, an artificial peri- 
osteum to the teeth, keeping them from becoming painful in the wasting 
away of the gum, and enabling the patient to use any force in masticating 
or. striking the teeth together, without the percussion or rattling that 
attends the action in general cases.—Court Journal. 
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v Wickham, Esq., M.P. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 
_—- Davidson, Esq. Broad-street Buildings. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford Court, City. 
Charles Forster. Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 
Henry a Esq-, Hamilton-place, Saint 
in's . 
oho C, Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
John Hedgins, Esq., Cavendish Club. 
McChristie, Esq , Revising Barrister for the City 


London. 
Saal Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton, 
John Moss, Esq., Litchurch, Derby. 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Bel- 


ia. 
Rrihard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 
H. W. Wickham, Esq., M.-P. for Bradford. 
Thos. Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Canon- 


bury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


"The Guarantee Policies of this Society are authorised 


to be accepted by Government. Poor Law Board, and ; 
other Public Departments. The ——— London and | 


Provincial Joiut Stock and private Banks, the princi- 
gel Botwey Companies, Life and Fire Offices, Public 
panies, Institutions, and Commercial Firms 
throughout the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this 
Society as Security for their Employés. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 
Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 





Age. | 0 55 wo | «| 7 








——_ 


Annuity pay- | } 
able coneiy st ” 17 6|8 16 oe 34/121 5 14 16 2 





Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency ap- 
eaen, any be obtained on application to the 
>, AGER. 


Arges Life Assurance Com- 
. PANY, 39, THROGMORTON STREET, 
BANK.—Chairman, William Leaf, Esq. Deputy 

m, John Humphery, Ksq., Alderman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thos. Farncomb, Esq.,| Esq. 

Alderman Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician, Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. Sur- 
geon,, W, Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry. Actuary, George Clark, Esq. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 

COMPANY. 





The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent 
with security. 

The assured are protected by an ample subseribed 
capital—an assurance fund of £480,000, invested on 
macigage and in the Government stocks—and an in- 
come of £55,000 a-year. 














Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 
- Seven With Without 
Age/One Year. Years. Profits. Profits. 
£s. ad. £s. d, £s. ad. Zs. d. 
2 017 8 019 9 11510 11110 
%; 11 8 27 265 6 207 
4” 150 169 307 21410 
50 114 1 119 468 4011 
60} 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 











MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, after five 
years, to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to 
the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annual 
Premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 per cent. in cash 
On the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a 
be craonary i crease, varying, according to age from 

to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per 
cent. on the sum snurele 

One half of the Whole Term Premium may remain 
on credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium 
May remain for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per 
cent., or may be paid offat any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been 
approved. 

ans upon approved security. 

No charge for Potiey Stamps, 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Ss may in time of peace proceed to or residein 
any part of Europe or British North America without 
extra eharge 


No extra charge for the Militia, Volunteer Rifle, or 
ATlery Compe — Service. 

medica! officers attend 
pains tas eke every day at a quarter 


E, BATES, Resident Director. 


| Saffery Wm. Johnson, 
} 





Lav Union Fire:and Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 
126, CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
Birmingham Branch, 47, UNION PASSAGE. 


Capital, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


The Fire and Life Departments are under one Man- 
agement, but with separate funds and accounts. 





Chairman, 
Sir William Foster, Bart. ; 
Vice-Chairman, 
James Parker, Esq., Baddow House, Chelmsford. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Capital responsible for Losses, £750,000. 
The business is contined to the best classes ofinsurance. 
The discount allowed by the Government on the duty 
is in all cases given to the insured. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Capital responsible for losses, £250,000, 
A Bonus every five years,—next Bonus in 1864. 
Moderate rates of Premium. 
Annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of annual 
re 3, and Se arm ation, on cpplisation to 

RANK McGEDY, Secretary, 126, Chancery-lane. 


[ endon Chartered Bank of 


AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up capital, £700,000. 


Chairman—Dunean Dunbar, Esq. 
Deputy. Chairman—William Fane De Salis, Esq. 
Offices, 17, Cannon-street, B.C. 





Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange are 
on the Branches of this Bank at Sydney. Mel e, 
Geelong, Maryborough, Ararat, and Ballarat. 
Drafts on the Australian Colonies negotiated and 
sent for collection.—By order of the Court, 
G. M. BELL, Secretary. 








PU BLICATIONS.. 


—~—- 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP LITRRATURE, 


In continuation of the 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 
Which is now Complete, the Publishers will, on the lst 
of February, issue PART I. of ; 

The Spectator, Revised 

— with Notes. fee ne an with- 
out which no person’s library can to be complete, 
and which has been considered as a model of English 
Mteratare, will be completed in about Twentr-onz 
Fortnieatiy Sixrenny Parts, each 96 pages in a 
Wrapper, the whole forming a handsome work in four 
volumes, each 500 pages. Prospectuses and Specimens 
gratis on application. 

London: Rovttepcs, Warne, & Rovruapos, 
Farringdon Street. 


MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. cloth, i 

y Diary in India. With 
tinted Illustrations.—From the Times. *‘We 
commend ‘ My Diary’ freely to our thoughtful coun- 
trymen. It is far more important in a political and 
prospective sense than as a record of al adven- 
tures, or a series of Photographs of Indian warfare. 
It has both of these attractive features; but its views 
of our Indian policy are the grounds on which we re- 

gard it as so important to the ee public.” 








London: Routledge, Warne & tledge, Farring- 
don Street. 
USEFUL HAND BOOKS. 
. Price 5s., cloth. 
ights and Wrongs; A 


Manual of Household Law. By ALBANY 

FONBLANQUE, Jun. 

And, price 2s. 6d. each, cloth, 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED ; or, the Crown, 
the Senate, and the Bench, By ALBANY FON- 
BLANQUE, Jun. 

HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, appli- 
cable to Commercial Transactions. By W. 
CAMPBELL SLEIGH, Kagq., of the Migale 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

HANDY BOOK OF PARISH LAW. By 
W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Barrister-at-Law, author 
of “ The Law of Landlord and Tenant.” 

HANS BUSK ON THE RIFLE, AND HOW 
TO USE IT. New Edition, with Additions and 
Illustrations. ; 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUT- 

LEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


insters and Abbey Ruins 


of the United Kingdom: their History, 
Architecture, Monuments, and Traditions ; with No- 
tices of the larger Parish Churches and Collegiate 
Chapels. By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, A. 
Price, cloth, 4s. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


‘['he News, No. 95, of 


SATURDAY NEXT, Janucry 21, 1860, contains. 
The Finch Lane Assurance Ghost; Assurance Amal- 
——— critically Examined ; The Dial Attack on 
nsurance Companies; Full Report of the Annual 
Meeting of the City Kank; and all the Mining, In- 
surance, and Commercial information of the week. 
So complete is the statistical information of “ THE 
NEWS,” that it has become a sine qua non in the 
eogasing hones of creer successful commercial man. 
Office—}, Strand-buildings, Strand, or from 
Newsvendor. Price 4d. . ox 











New Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 
fm NTEPOENTA; or, THE 


Dy soui D NS OF PURLEY. 
the prepared by the Author ‘or 
Fil ea batrg ae ee se 


Notes, by 
Ricgarp Ta F. » F.L.8. 
Sa WILLEAN rede, 66 Queen-street, 





In 4 thick vols. 8vo, Mustrated with 730 Engravings, 
and a Portraitofthe Author. Price £1 14s. cloth. 


Hoze’s Year Book, Every 


<< we a Ley AND TABLE BOOK. na 
is wor been corrected, 
all the plates repaired: the care has also 
been bestowed on the working of the numerous wood- 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, Eo. 


J F. Hope’s New Publica- 


e TIONS. 16. Great Marlborough-street. 

MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. By 
a Lady. 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’S. By H. N. 
3 vols. post 8vo , 3ls. 6d. 

THE OLD CHATEAU. By M. Lejeune. 2 vols. 
post 8vo., 21s. 

HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By. 
Maley. 2-vols. pest 8vo., 2is. 

A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. By L. L. D. 
1 vol. post 8vo ., 10s. 6d. 

PERSUASIONS. By the Rev, J. H. Ball, of 
er » Holborn. 1 vol. post Bve:, 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. By an Octo- 
pao Miter nde Me dimee hd 
aga table in ” 2 vols, post 8vo., price 
ZYME; or, HOW IT WORKS. By Miss 
Nobody. 1 vol. post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
FRANK .MARLAND’S MANUSCRIPTS; or, 
MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR, By F. 
F. Brandt, of the Inner Temple. 1 vol. post Svo,, 
price 19s. 6d. 
THE RIFLE CATECHISM. By Capt. C. P. 
Stone, 77th Regt. Post %vo., price 2s. 
J. F. Hope, 16, Great Mariborough-street. 


Just published, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d., post free’ for 


Stara, 
ebahn’s First German 


COURSE, containing the Elements of 
with Exercises on each Rule in German and E 
Selection of Anecdotes, ied Con- 


and a accompan 
Hexeriae anda complete Vocabulary, 


versational 

C. H. Clarke, 13, Paternoster stow (Aldine 

may be had of all Booksellers; and at Dr. Lebahn’s 
Class Rooms, 1, Annett’s Crescent, N. 











D: Whewell’s Sermon (to 


be hed at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 29th 
Pin te yes oe oe — CLERICAL 
of Tuesday, st; together with 
all the Church Literature of the Portnight® Price 8d. 
A copy post free for nine stamps. 
Is Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Me who have Made them- 


SELVES. A Book for Boys, numerous 
Illustrations and Portraits, large fop. 8vo, 3s. Gu. (post 


free.) 
WHENCE THEY STARTED: 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED: 
WHAT THEY REACHED 


This work is issued with the view of exciting in the 
young a spirit of noble emulation, and a desire for true 
Gretoee The lives of upwards of thirty men who 

ave distinguished themseives in Science, Commerce, 
Literature, and Travel are told with spirit. It will be 
found to be the best book of the kind ever issued. 


ucy Neville and her 
w ny my by 4. Beck tor Girie. By 
ARY an a ° 
ee ee a —-~f BY. ustrated, fep. 8yo, 
London: James Biackwoop, Paternoster Row. 








Ready at all Libraries, 


‘The Step-mother ; or, Will 
SHE BE A NUN? By Fvromence. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 5s. (post free). 

LICHTENSTEIN ; or, The Outlaw. A Tale of 
wan. ny tases 3 Seamer Chomavia Aa 
man. . ° 
5s. (post Tree). as 


ALIVE OR DEAD; A Tale of St. Crispin’s 
Parish. By Charles Howell. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
10s. 6d. (post free). 


INFLUENCE; or, The Sisters. By Albyn 
Locke. Crown 8vo: cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MARIA GRAHAM. By Cecil Spencer. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster Row. 


The Indian Atlas, Review 
be 





POLITICS, LITERATURE, and ART. 
will be PERMANENTLY ENLARGED, on and 
after January 7tn, to Twenty Folio Pages; enabling 
the Conductors to devote additional space to Reviews, 
Six stamped. Office, oy fon 

pence, . " 
Strand ; and of all Newsmen. 














The Léader and Saturday Analyst. 


| Jaw. 21, 1860, 








hop of Exeter's Let- 
Beet ete Shea 


"The Quactaek Review, No. 








CCXIIL, ia THIS DAY. 
ONTENTS:— 

1. Australian colic td Suppl ot Gold. 
2. taser ane 06 ey achines. 
3. oy and War. 
Roman Wail, 
8. Compe and Works. 
; Cowper— 


John saat Albemarle-street. 


The Congress reps and the Cabi- 


NET, by ne re READY. 
John eles Albemarle-street. 


Pe Cousb-od of Rome and the 


FF sch with Preface by Mr. Layard, is NOW 
* John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


St John Walsh on the 


BS RESULTS of the REFORM 
be published NEXT WEEK. 


"Sin seer Albemarle-street. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Butter’ s Reading and Spel- 

Pang tee in Easy Gradations, fa eo an entirely Ori- 
fieeisyliabie jie aa 48th Ed Is. ea. gomet y 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 

BOOK and ot aed | an Introduction to the 


yrs Pronunciation, and er of the Eng- 
232nd Edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 


supenenasdl GRADUAL PRIMER. 
Engratings. 36th Edition, 6d 
Simpkin and Co., Whittaker oat Co., and all other 
Booksellers. 














as easy as 


With 





» post 8vo., 78. 
their Science, 


Soldiers and 





London: Tobe We —y Son, West Strand. 
nth This day, 8vo., 1s. 
olitical Economy as a 
Branch of Soom being an Inaugu- 
ral Lecture *s College, Galway, in 
— Taso. John E. Cuirnes, 
y in the Univer- 


ee of vot Dublin nad and te of Jurisprudence and Poli- 
tical Economy in Queen’s College, Galway. 
London: John W. Parker and Sop, West Strand. 


The Cathedrals of the Uni- 


yt their History, Architecture, 
Wewientnte. Traditions. With Short Notes of the 
Chief Objects of 


a Introduction to Church 

MA NZIE WALCOTT, M.A. Price, cloth 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing 

Cross, 8.W. 











Bentley: s Quarterly Review 

—No. IV.—IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS:— 

1, The Coming —— -_ 
:. Beteos mn 
4. Modern English. 
5. Domestic Are! 
6. Ben Jonson. 
7. Greek Literature. 
8. John Stuart Mill on Liberty, 
9. Lord Dundonal 

London: Richard Bentley, New Barlington- street. 


NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
With 28 Engravings, 6s., 


G tories of Inventors and 


DISCOVERIES in SCIENCE and the USE- 
FUL ARTS. By JOHN T 
by Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 
“ An interesting and well-collected book, ran, ing 
from Archimedes and Roger Bacon to the Stephen- 
sons.”—Athenzum. 





BS, F.S.A. Published 


“No better present could be put into the hands of | ang GERMAN 


an intelligent lad than these Stories.”—Notes and 
Queries, 


Now — 





corrected to the present time, 12mo., price 
6d. bound, the twenty-second edition. 


eography History; 
selected by a Lady, for the use of her own 
Children. A new and revised edition, 

London: Longman and Co., Hamilton My ag 
Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., J. an 
Rivington, Houls' Rey eh ih A 
Hodson, Tegg and Co., Hall and Co., Piper and Co., 
and Relfe Brothers. 





Corrected, Amended, and Enlarged for the English 
Student. In 2 vols. 8vo., carefully corrected and 
» price 24s. cloth, 


Peg gel’s Complete Diction- 


RY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES ; adapted to the English “yt 
With ie Additions and Improvements, by C 
Feiling, German Master at the Royal Mili fe: 
cour. oolwich, and the City Late wy 

eimann, Professor of German at the London ‘Uni: 
versity College; and John Oxenford, Esq. 


Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


An ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenford and C. A. 
Feiling. Royal 18mo., price 7s. 6d. strongly bound. 
see Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co., and 

. Nutt. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &c., 


Ww hittaker’s Improved 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
New and revised Edition, 12mo., price 6s., strongly 
bound in roan. 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. New Edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S HIS- 


TORY of GREECE. New Edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
strongly bound in roan. 





No editions of these works are I vorved except they 
have the name of the publi ittaker and Co., on 
the title-page. 

London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Vou. I. 


“Tt will salea tin ploce with Oolls 
“ This work will imprint itself on 
of Engiland.”. " 


(Complete in Two.) 8vo. 


14s. 


’s Letters and our best naval histories.—Atheneum. 
memory for ever. 


It is an admirable contribution to the naval history 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED 
IN LONDON AND PARIS. 
By the Author of “ FLEMISH INTERIORS.” Two Vols. 21s. 


nental Sunday, 
Hoch ate Hoo 
London : 


embraces a wide scope: the social condition of the lower orders, the London Sabbath, the Conti- 

pastimes at home and abroad, workhouses, and preachin f 

is to be eoned from these subjects. He is a valuable public instructor who, while 
the mode of reform. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


uper lunatic asylums, 





NEW EDITION OF “INGOLDSBY,” IN TWO VOLUMES. 
Just Ready, in Two Vols. with all the Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, &. 15s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 


OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, and all Booksellers in 


Town and Country. 





THE AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 


(jiendortt’ s Method of 


Fee te BE BEAD. Ww 
ou BING RITE, and SPEAK 


1. aataiaaepentaninin: Written expresaly 
for the peneemt Br Oe. Rely G. Cupnumengy. 
» fourth edition, price ius. Sv. clot? 


uctory ir. Olen 
pao oan ‘o the German, contatsing a we hee of 
yng yt study * the German Decl 
p on of substantives. New edition, 
2mo., cloth, fa 

2. ADAPTED to ene FE Written expressly 
~ ight ed ish Student. By Dr. aS. o OLLENDORFr. 

VO.,€ ommabiinde aTrea theGender 
of F ne and an additional Treatise on 
the Preset Verbs. Price 12s. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED tothe ITALIAN. Written pat ae | 
for a Student. By Dr. H. G, OLvenponrr, 
8vo., edition, price 123., cloth, 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written ex- 
pressly for the ev ager Student. By Dr. H. G. Otten. 
porFF. 8vo. Price 12s,, cloth. 

KEYS to the Ge Agisa. ITALIAN, EREnOn. 
EMS, 2pared author, 
Price 7s. each, cloth lettered. ™ ” 

It is necessary oe eae oe Seuive Se ara Maas 
selves of fo pees ae otice, that these 
the only English editions caatibpeel Ae Dr. Ollendorft 

purpose of English totally inadequate for the 
eipey of instruction, and for the elucida- 
if the me so strongly Fecommended by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, and oA eminent wri! tere. Thay 
should be ordered with the pat blisher’s name, 
pT asp errors, every copy its suniher eo and the 
—_ ture. 


The above cae are 
London: Whittaker and Co., 
and to be bad of a bookseller. 


Mr: Ke ightley’ s Historical 

mys WORKS. s. a. 

Anon of England 2 vols. 12mo., now etn, 
ene ‘volumes are sold separately, 7s. each.” 


History of Greece. 12mo., new edi cloth.. 6 
History of Rome. 12mo., 4 — cloth... 6 
on the Hist ories. each 1 


— Dulau and Co. 





- 
= 


saneaaenntts : 
:’Empire. ‘T2mo., ‘eecond 

Mythology of of Ancient Greece “and Italy. “Bvo. "s 

es Fe nL, Abridged: “Yemo., new “edition, 

Ovid's Fasti, With notes and introduction. 

edition, 8vo., cloth . 

The Catalina and | Jugurtha of “Saliust, ‘with 

and ‘ost Svo., cloth ........ 


notes excursus 
Tales and Popular meenen~es Riharmsnene foolscap 
8vo., cloth..........-- 
—— 


ere rere Ce ere rer errr rrr ery 


Element His of Greece. 
ametoy Lite? 


Elemen: History of Rome.’ ‘i8mo., “new ‘edi- 
ten bene an 


oesocrcmcFr— FR SBS A G& COS@aA 


These works are oud ‘at the chief public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
— for private and self-instruc 

ndon: Whittaker & eave Ave Maria Lane. 


CORRECTED TO THE LATEST ORTHOGRA- 
.—Thick 8vo., price 12s. 

By er and Deletanville’ $ 

y RENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH 

and FRENCH DICTIONARY, with numerous addi- 


cones corrections, or ait staan Rite Douaas 
. Proqvor. 





new edition 
Ortho phy Saevented $6 toe latent yk of the 
ch Academy. 

‘La Lon and Co.; Sim ho and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co,; Whittaker and ay an 
Co.; J. and F. H. Rivington; E. Hod L. 
Booth ; Stevens and Norton; Houlston an Co.: ; D. 
Nutt ; Williams; Hall and Cos : Sah, Elder 
and bot Routledge and Co.; P. i; T and 
Co.; T Fellowes ; Cc. H. Law; C. Doleman Fe 
and. Willis and Sotheran; W. n- 


Co. ; W. 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd; and A. and é Black. 


Ppertin's French School 


BOOKS. 
New edition, 12mo., 2s. cloth. 
1. PERRIN’S NEW and EASY METHOD of 
LEARNING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIA- 
TION of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, By G. Garos, 


Thirty-third edition, 12mo., price 1s. 6d. cloth. 
. PERRIN’S ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
YERSATION, with Familiar and Easy Dialogues. 
By C. Gros. 
Twenty-eighth edition, 12mo., price 2s. cloth. 


3. PERRIN.—FABLES AMUSANTES. Revueet 
corrigée par C. Gros. 

Longman and Co.; Hamilton -. Co.; Whittaker 
and Co; Singhin oe and Co. ; Dulau ; Houlston 
and Ma ap and F, H. ihivington ; E.P. Williams 
©. H. Law; Darton and Co.; Tegg and Co.; Hall and 
Co.; ‘and Piper and id Co. 


Recently published, in foolscap 8vo., price 12s. 6d., 
cloth, a new edition, entirely re-edited and consi- 
derably enlarged, of 


A Dictionary of the Terms 


USED in MEDICINE and the COLLATE- 
SCIENCES. By R. D. Hostrs, A.M., Oxon, 
of a *‘ Dictionary of Scientific “yr ‘ke. 
Whittaker and c Co., Ave Maria Lane 

















London: Printed by William Stevens, 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Ro 
the County o: 











es Nuttall Tomlins, at No. 18, Catherine Street, Strand, 


in the County of Middlesex; and published by 


of Middlesex. pa anuary 21, 1860. 
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